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JUNIOR COLLEGE 


MOVEMENT IN MISSOURI 


Educational Chaos Relieved by Accrediting High Schools 
and Standardizing Four-Year Colleges—Many Weak 
Institutions Unable to Meet Required Standards Con- 
sented to Become Junior Colleges—Result, Prosperity 
for Those Colleges and Relief for University. 








By JoHN CARLETON JONES, 


President University of Missouri. 


If we go back a generation in the history of education in 
Missouri we shall find a condition that may very properly be 
called educational chaos. There was no coordination, hence no 
cooperation whatsoever between the various grades of education 


in the State. The public high schools 
and the private academies ignored the 
colleges and were ignored in turn. The 
university Maintained a preparatory de- 
partment and exercised no more influ- 
enee on the high schools of Missouri than 
on the high schools of Michigan. 

In the early nineties a movement was 
inaugurated by the University of Mis- 
souri to standardize and accredit high 
schools and academies. There were not 
more than a half dozen high schools in 
all Missouri at that time that could pre- 
pare students to meet the present re- 
quirements for admission to the uni- 
versity. A man was put into the field 
whose sole business it was to inspect 
such schools, to advise with principals 
in regard to their problems, and to 
recommend for accrediting such schools 
as met the requirements. The response 
of the high schools and academies to the 
stimulus given them through the ac- 
crediting system established by the uni- 
versity was most cordial and gratifying, 
and in a decade the number of accredited 
schools reached 115. 

During the same period the four-year 
colleges were standardized and formed 
the Missouri College Union, which now 
includes all the reputable four-year col- 
leges and also three universities—Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis University, 
and the university of the State. 

(Continued on page 89.) 
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T IS GRATIFYING to know 
that in a time when public 
burdens have lain very heavy 
upon the people there has been 
everywhere a determined pur- 
pose to maintain education un- 
impaired, in order that the 
coming generation may be 
equipped, regardless of sacri- 
fices in the present, for the in- 
creasing responsibilities which 
it must bear. * * * 

The strength and security of 
the Nation will always rest in 
the intelligent body of its peo- 
ple. Our education should im- 
plant conceptions of public 
duty and private obligation 
broad enough to envisage the 
problems of a greatly dis- 
traught world. More than 
anything else, men and women 
need the capacity to see with 
clear eye and to contemplate 
with open, unprejudiced mind, 
the issues of these times. Only 
through a properly motivated 
and generously inspired process 
of education can this be ac- 
complished.—President Harding. 


The American spirit is the spirit of democracy. 
much we may fail in the doing, we all believe ardently in the 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people. 
This means that the people must not only love and trust their 
Government but they must understand how it works and they 
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HOW THE KINDERGARTEN 


MAKES AMERICANS 


Every Foreigner Must Understand American Life Before 
He Receives Responsibilities of Citizenship—Ameri- 
canism Entirely the Result of Education—No Other 
Part of Public-School System so Successful in Ameri- 
canization as the Kindergarten. 





By Ear. BARNES. 


However 


must be able and ready to pass judgment 
on the issues of life as they come up. 

But government is a vague word, 
easily confounded with leaders, parties, 
and campaign issues. What does Joseph 
Kantrowitz, a steel worker in Pitts- 
burgh, or John Cummings, a farmer in 
Nebraska, want it to do for them, their 
children, and their children’s children? 
They want a chance to live life in their 
own way. They want to feel, as the 
years pass, that they are free to express 
themselves in every way that their 
natures demand, 

This means that they want fair play 
for themselves; and in reaching this 
they are driven to see that they cam have 
it only when there is a chance for every- 
one else. To secure this universal free- 
dom for everyone there must be law and 
order. The game of life must be lived 
according to rules always subject to 
change, but once accepted, equally bind- 
ing on everyone. 

These are ideas which belong to 
thoughtful citizens of all lands. What 
are the special features that distinguish 
the Government of the United States 
from that of other Repubiics in South 
America or Europe? In the first place, 
it uses the English language. Its officials 
speak that language. Its laws are made 
and printed in English. Its courts are 
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conducted in English and public ques- 
tions are discussed in English. Its lead- 
ing newspapers are printed in the same 
languaze and Government directions are 
in English. Any educated person who 
has lived in a foreign land where he did 
not understand the language of the 
people knows how difficult it is to keep 
informed on what is going on around 
him. No one should have a 
rights in direeting American affairs who 
dees net know the English tanguage. 


Should Learn Structure of Government. 


In the. second place, our Government 
is peculiar in its struetnre and in the 
rules it has developed for carrying on 
its business. The citizen should under- 
stand that we are a confederation of 48 
States, each having certain rights, while 
the Federal Government has other and 
larger duties and obligations. He should 
know, in a general way, the govern- 
mental machinery of his city, his State, 
and of the Nation, if he fs to manage it 
so as to secure his freedom and protec- 
tion. To give a man the right to contrel 
the United States by making him a cit- 
izen when he is ignorant of its imstitu- 
tions, is like giving a child a locomotive 
as a plaything. 

Besides this, our country is peculiar 
in its money and in the values it repre- 


sents. Its industrial life is partly de- 
termined by its government and its 
standards of life are its own. There is 


a type of home that we call Ameriean; 
and our clothing and our food are dif- 
ferent from those of other peoples. We 
play baseball while the Bnglish play 
cricket ; and we use steam tractors while 
the Russian peasants use wooden plows. 

Fereigners Must Understand American Life. 

Every foreigner, then, must acquire an 
understanding of American life before he 
is given the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship in the United States; but the same 
is true of every child born in New York 
or Iowa. Americanization is generally 
spoken of as though it had to do with 
foreigners only; but no one is born with 
a knowledge of what constitutes an 
American. We say that a child is bern 
an American citizen, and legally this fs 
true; but, from the point of view of con 
duct, each child is really born an active, 
ignorant little baby, emotional, egoistie, 
thinking only in fragmentary bits and 
quite as capable of turning out an Eng- 
lishman, a Frenehman, or a Czechoslo- 
vak as an American. He knows nothing 
of the English language, of our form of 
government, or of our national ideals 
and standards. Whatever knowledge of 
these matters he ever possesses he must 
learn after he comes to the United 
States, 
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Nor is it true that he inherits an 
American tendency. Aequired character- 
istics are not inherited; and, even if 
they were, a hundred years is not long 
enough to establish them. Very few 
families have been here for even a hun- 
dred years without mixing their blood 
through intermarriage with later ar- 
rivals, One of my grandfathers was 
English, the other German; one married 
a Dutch woman, the other a woman from 
Scotiand. My wife’s father was a 
Heidelberg German who went out to 
Australia and there married an Irish 
woman, My children are typical Ameri- 
cans; but what national tendencies can 
they have inherited? 


Americanism the Result ef Education. 


No; Americanism is entirely the re- 
sult of education ; and, whether the imdi- 
vidual comes here m the steerage of an 
oeean liner or is brought by the stork, 
he has to be Americanized if he is to be 
a good citizen of the United States. Our 
publie schools were established primarily 
for this purpose; and, on the whole, they 
have done their work remarkably well 

Probably no other part of the school 
system does this work so well as the 
kindergarten, which deals with children 
generally between 4 and 6 years of age. 
It was planned by a very wise man, 
Friedrich Froebel, and it has been a part 
of our system for 50 years. Cheap wit- 
ticisms have often been turned against 
the kindergarten, with its babies, its en- 
thusiastic voung women teachers, and its 
symbolie plays; but it has been a criti- 
cism born of ignerance. The principles 
and praetices of the kindergarten rest in 
a profound knowledge of child nature, 
singularly developed for the time when 
Froebel lived, and in a wise vision of 
the meaning of life. 


Kindergarten Aims are Aims ef Demecracy. 


The aims of the kindergarten are the 
same as those of the fundamental democ- 
racy we have been diseussing. When 
the child comes into the kindergarten 
he is a little more than a bundle of pos- 
sibilities. He can come into possession 
of these possibilities only by using them. 
They ean net be pulled out of hin any 
more than a plant's leaves can be pulled 
out of a seed. They must be pushed out 
by fhe chikfs own impulse. It is the 
chilé’s desire to do things which makes 
him edueabtle. 

First and foremost, the kindergarten 
emphasizes self-expression. Songs and 
actions appropriate to the age incite him 
to express his natural interest in birds 
and butterflies, in cooking and washing, 
and sewing seeds and gathering crops, in 
making things with a hammer or with a 





needle. He walks and runs and scam- 
pers and dances. He sits down fora few 
minutes and then rises and continues ac- 
tion. He makes things with his hands. 
The products are crude, for he has small 
skill, but the kindergartner knews that 
the childrem are not working for prod- 
ucts but to incite and to awaken desires 
im their little souls. Working for prad- 
uct will come all too soon im the factory, 
the store, and farm. Blocks, 
sand, dolls, and playhouses tempt him to 
imitate, or, better still, to create. He 
learns the joy of having a desire and 
realizing it in action. 


on the 


Kindergarten Emphasizes Fair Play. 


In the second place, the kindergarten 
emphasizes fair play. In realizing his 
own desires the child must behave in 
such a way that each of the other chil- 
dren has an equal chanee. How long 
does it take to learn this basal fact in 
the art of living? For mest people it 
takes more than a lifetime, for few ever 
fully achieve it. In the kindergarten 
each child has his chance to lead and to 
follow. He is alternately general and 
private, capitalist and workman, presi- 
dent and private citizen. 

Any intelligent observer who watches 
a good kindergarten for an hour can not 
fail to see the children grow into citizen- 
ship in the little democracy gathered 
within the room. And the same quali- 
ties will enable the child when a man 
to be a good citizen of Akron, of Ohio, 
and of the United States and of the com- 
monwealth of the world. 

Senator Leland Stanford had one son 
who as a little child was sent to a kinder- 
garten. So prefeundly was his father 
impressed by the training his child re 
ceived that he devoted his vast fortune 
to the creation of Stanford University, 
which he conceived as an expansion of 
the kindergarten plan to cover the whole 
period of life. Johns Hopkins was estab- 
lished on the same fundamental concep- 
tion, 

With self-expression and fair play the 
individual powers are expanded and the 
social consciousness is cultivated. Grad- 
ually orderly behavior is established and 
safety for the future Commonwealth is 
insured. The constant need for expres 
sion in words leads to the building up of 
an English vocabulary, and the child is 
put in possession of the toels he will need 
when he votes for a legislxter or him- 
self sits im Congress. 

In a well-reguiated middle-class home 
where there are several children and & 
hospitable spirit, ruled by an intelligent 
mother, we have a small world very 
much like a kindergarten. Even there 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A New Nation Established Without Bloodshed—Under Old Régime 
Czechs Well Provided with Schools, but Slovaks and Ruthenians 
Were Neglected—Republic Endeavors to Supply Schools for All— 
Recent Legislation—Typical School Programs. 


Written (in English) by EMANvEt V. Lippert, Prague-Zizkov. 








The Czecho-Slovak Republic lies in the 


middle of Europe. It consists of five 
countries—Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Slovakia, and Subcarpathian Russia— 


and it has on 140,458 square kilometers 
now 13.595,816 inhabitants, over 8,000,- 
000 Czecho-Slovaks, over 3,000,000 Ger- 
mans, over 1,000,000 Magyars, over 400,- 
000 Ruthenians, and about 150,000 Poles. 


The Czecho-Slovak Republic was or- 
ganized by the overthrow of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy on October 28, 1918, 
without any bloodshed. The capital of 
the Republic, Prague, has 676,454 per- 
sons (167.945 families and 19,051 houses) 


and is the residence of beth chambers of 
€zecho-Slovak Parliament and of Presi- 
dent Masaryk, who is the creator and a 
dignified head of the State. 


State of Education in New Nation. 


The education of the new Republic is 
very good. There are very few Czechs 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia who 
can not rend and write. Many of them 
can also speak the German language. 
In Slovakia and in Subcarpathian Russia 
there were many illiterates in the year 
1918, for these regions were a part of 
Hungary, and the Magyars made no Slo- 
vak and no Ruthenian schools for these 
nations. Only Magyar schools were es- 
tablished. Therefore, many Slovaks and 
Ruthenians were not going to schools, 
or they were going to scarce parish 
schools. 

Now (in the year 1922) there are in 
Slovakia 2,627 Slovak, 182 Ruthenian, 
110 German, and 760 Magyar elementary 
schools, 49 Slovaks, 4 German, 1 Ruthe 
nian, and 14 Magyar secondary schools. 
Many other schools (commercial, profes- 
sional, and a university) are also now in 
Slovakia. In Subcarpathian Russia over 
600 schools were established, the teach- 
ers being Czechs who can speak well 
Slovak and Russian dialects. 

In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia there 
are 9,917 Czech and 3,303 German ele- 
Mentary schools for children from 6 to 





14 years of age and over 1,000 continua- 
tion schools (obligatory schools for 
handicraft apprentices of 14-17 years of 
age). 

In the whole Republic there are 1,296 
infant schools (kindergartens) with 26,- 
638 boys and 29.535 girls of 3 to 5 years 
of age, 13,417 elementary schools with 
962,392 boys and 969,298 girls of 6 to 14 
years of age, 1,411 urban schools (higher 
grade elementary schools) with 130,131 
boys and 124,002 girls of 11 to 14 years 
of age, : 

There are also 300 secondary schools 
and 68 training colleges for teachers with 
97,329 students and student-teachers, 220 
commertvial schools with 30,541 students, 
193 agricultural schools with 9.820 stu- 
dents and over 200 other professional 
schools with 147,461 students. 

The Republic has now three Ozecho- 
Slovak universities: Charles IV’s Uni- 
versity of Prague with 8,770 students, 
Masaryk’s University of Brno with 891 
students, and Comenius’s University of 
Bratislava with 268 students, and a Ger- 
man University of Prague with 2,52 
students. Also other higher schools are 
at Prague and at Brno (high technical 
schools, high agricultural schools, veteri- 
nary scheoel), and at Tribram (high 
school of mining). 


Training for Elementary Teachers. 


The elementary school-teachers’ educa- 
tion must be four classes of a secondary 
or urban school and then four standards 
of a teachers’ training college, where stu- 
dents of 15 years of age are admitted. 
At the end of the fourth standard the 
students undertake the maturity exami 
nation. Then they are able to be ap- 
pointed as teachers of elementary schools. 
After two years of service they under- 
take a second “ examination of the teach- 
er’s capability.” The teachers of the 
urban schools undertake professional ex- 
amination*of another schoot subject; it 
may comprise grammar, geography, and 
histery (I section), or natural sciences 
and mathematics (II section), or draw- 





ing, handwriting, and methematics (TIT 
section). 

In the sphere of the Czechoslovakian 
elementary and urban school education 
in the year 1922 three great schemes are 
now evident. ATi three schemes are of a 
great importance. 

Reorganization of School Boards. 

The first scheme is the resolution of 
the council of all Czecho-Slovak minis- 
ters that the injustice made to the teach- 
ers in December, 1921, by bringing down 
their “dearth allowances” be amended. 
The teachers concerned protested against 
curtailment economies of the parliament 
and took a protest action with regard to 
the injustice. Also the inspectors of the 
schools expressed opinion that a great 
harm was done by it to the mental and 
moral well-being of the teachers and 
that through it the progress of children 
is also endangered. A motion will raise 
at the same time the number of hours 
of teaching obligation per week; ele- 
mentary and urban _ school-teachers 
will have 30 hours per week and 4 
obligatory hours of teaching in continu- 
ation schools or in other adult education. 
The parliament will solve that matter. 

Reorganization ef School Boards. 

The other scheme is a reorganization 
of country school boards. The boards 
of to-day (eountry school councils) had 
officers nominated only by the Govern- 
ment. Now for new “country school 
committees,” also representatives of 
teachers and of citizens, will be nomi- 
nated according to proposals made by 
their bedies by teachers of all ranks and 
by political parties of citizens. 

The third scheme is a bill of a “ small 
education law,” prepared by the minis- 
try of education, which will bring down 
the number of school children in a class. 
The maximum of te-day—80 chisdren— 
will be gradually brought down te 60; 
for the children who have no fixed re- 
ligious confession the bill will introduce 
“moral instruction” instead of “ relig- 
ious instruction” for all children; it 
will have as a new subject “civics.” 
The men teachers and women teachers 
will be appointed in all schools (at boy 
schools, girl schools, o# mixed schools) 
without any difference. The men head 
teachers will be appointed oniy at the 
boy seheols and wemen head teachers at 
the girl schools. In the whole Republic 
(therefore in Slovakia also) is intre- 
duced school obligation for all children 
of 6 to 14 years of age, 

NOTES. 

Since the foregoing was written two of 
the schemes described, namely, (1) 
amending the allowanees of teachers, and 
(3) the small education law, have been 
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adopted by the Parliament of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The new school subject—The new 
small education act of 1922 established 
a new subject, “Civics and the educa- 
tion of citizenship,” which was till now 
joined to the teaching of history and 
geography. The subject “ Moral instruc- 
tion” for the children of the atheists 
was not passed by the Parliament. In- 
stead of this “the education of citizen- 
ship” was added to civics for all children. 
Religious instruction remained as a com- 
pulsory subject for all children of de- 
nominational confessions. 

The new subject should two 
hours weekly in each grade; hour 
will be taken from the history or science, 
and the other hour will be added to the 
program of each grade. In the first ele- 
mentary grade the subject should have 
only two half hours weekly. 


have 
one 


Flag Displayed on National Holidays. 


Display of fag—rThe ministry of edu- 
cation established new regulations about 
the provision and display of the flag of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic. The di- 
rector of each school shall provide for 
the schoolhouse under his control the 
flag, and it is his duty to mind for the 
proper custody and care of the flag. The 
flag shall be displayed on the school 
building on days proclaimed as national 
holidays. 

For the secondary schools the ministry 
of education prescribed new detailed pro- 
gram of practical chemical exercises for 
students. 

School year of universities —The new 
regulations about the school year of 
Czecho-Slovak wniversities and other 
high schools prescribe that the school 
year should begin on October 1 and con- 
clude on June 30. It should have two 
semesters, October 1 to February 15 and 
February 18 to June 30. The immatricu- 
lation can be made seven days before 
and seven days after the beginning of the 
semester. 


Schools for Certificated Teachers. 


The schools of high pedagogical studies 
(for certificated teachers) established in 
the year 1921 by the union of Czech 
teachers at Prague and Brno have this 
year two courses—(1) for beginners and 
(2) for teachers who attended the 
schools alrendy a whole year. Both 
schools are attended by more than 500 
teachers. 

The new budget of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic for the year 1923 is already 
prepared. Of all expenses, 19,377,880,639 
ke, ($581,336,418), the budget of the 
ministry of education is 858,895,196 ké. 
($17,177,906). 











Time distribution table of elementary schools in Czrecho-Slovak Republic. 


(The figures designate the number of 50 (or 55) minute periods per week. 2/2 designate two periods of 30 minutes.) 

















| Standard. 
Subjects. See = le — 
I | @j}mijiv. v 
Religious instruction.................-. es 2 2 
Language of instruction ................ i} 12 10 y 9 6 Reading, grammar, spelling, composi- 
| | | | tion. In the I standard writing also 
included. 
Geography and history (study of the |...... fb 1) 2 3 
native country). | 
Nature study (and physics)............)......)...... 1 1 3 
Arithmetic and geometry. ............. 6/2 | 4 *4 *4 *4 *Girls only three periods; 6/26 periods 
of 30 minute 
ag Re Se a ee am 22| 22 2 2 | 
0” a a ee ee we a 2 2 2); *2; *Girls only one period. 
elle eens aeme arenes meee l"32| 22) 22! 22! 22) 
oo, re en 2/2 2/2 2 2 2 
ae RC RR A RR CI een apne | #3 *3' 43 *Only for girls. 
Patel 0el WayS, on sce vind s ve <odnis af .| 19 21 23 25 25 
WE EE WEB nono on ungeascssoaen 19 21 25 27 26 
Noncompulsory subject: Other language (in Czecho- | I 
Slovak schools: German; in nonCzecho-Slavak schools: 
ES a ae eT ere e eae 3 3 


eee 





Normal Programme of Real Gymnasiums in Czecho-Slovak Republic made by Ministry of 
Education on July 29, 1919. 


Note.—Follows the elementary school. Pure gymnasiums have also such a programme, only Latin has 
weekly one period more in each standard, the Greek language is substituted for French language, and drawing 
is left out of the programme. 



































l Trae | se 

Standard. | Total 

Subjects. a ] a 

|. | a lyr. | rv. | V. | VI. | VII. | VITt.lweek. 

obs oer it | ees VE? BEY, Bea eT ee YESS oS ER ee 
BOOMIGIOMR TIO. ois. lise c ce cccsceseee | 2 2 2 1 RR eT cobb oe, | 8 
OT | 5 4 | 3 3 3 4 3 | 4 29 
yet erent oie cdudnaecanceacaccctsese= i er let)6hCU!. 6 6 5 4 6 45 
French (or English) language.............. ees Pete ae de cal Be. iin 4} 5 4; 3); 38 23 
(iene NAR ee ene, | RR ae i ie 2 3 3; 3 \ af 
gee ie? Bel 5 ES eae ae Se ee ee 2} 2] 2 2 2 2} 2 | | 
nis a stnn. duttiticdmégnen odnenintwwe (ihn 4 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 2 | 2 
EN A cansdataunndenatsesket hi verttiu tues’ +r i} wea.” ‘aera. \ 95 2 af 63y 3) om 
fg pee ee ee ee eee eens fe eee ane ee ee Se a Rs 2 5 ere Sree | 6 
SESE ease ae area Rea RE See aie 2 _ 3 Ee Ce } 4 4 12 
Deseriptive SPI. oe ivontslsovcch Seecteesscsclesscovlescees Radatelesext. ie 2}; 2 1 5 
Philosophical reneeeyttcn.. pea aetas dbdadainsles~covlencsgs a See a ee 2 2 4 
RE SUC ae eedncca a snasedecsperdde~ecxnsxsn'p 3 | 3 Ae 2 a | ee ee See ee | 10 
Handwriting. ................ } Biase Sit ichnca canis sigeiedhecclesssnelnenwes 1 
ER ET ATS EE 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 16 
Second modern language 3 4 | 3 3 | 3 3 2 | 2 2B 
MCE sttetedéssies sevonsecererudineeddceware< 30; 30] 31 32|..32} 23] | 2) 





Time distribution table of Teachers’ Training Colleges in Czecho-Slovak Republic made by 
Ministry of Education in the year 1919. 


Notr.—This course follows 5 years in the elementary school and 4 vears in the urban or secondary school. 


(Number of 50 (or 55) minute periods per week.) 



















Standards. 
Subjects ———— 1 — 
1. |/u.{/m ww. 
iw ; an a 
a iin sited. 5 ea as cece cnc ccncccccene SWeievabeworatesengraeres cn  ———? ee . 
Pedagogy and practice (including observation). ..............c6ce-- sence eee en seen ences Bid i's »4i } 3 | 5 10 
jn a EON. ccGluh +5684 cadensds aeccwncsdpraetéesie dig ccnp since’ ee SE 5 | 5 } : : 
G I « Si csc Gide » athe bb dd Wales Gp ee cbble chedbues o cn cee edeedsdveecerccvcstccounees 2 2 | y 
History and I oe a en. catimubaieeia | 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics and geometrical drawing (men) al 3 3 2 
I CD on, nadanndeewyn ove cotidbthabes deccpiebWibtecdoesce | | 
CC LEC Sy chent tk ode de dec cuinceevadestr cubes cosvndbecapee sivecsaucctonceunss! 2-3 | 2-3 2} 1 
pO en Se ee ee ree 3-2} 3-2 2 | 2 
Agricultural lessons (for men only)....... A AEA ES GE: OR SEE ER eee oe! PES 1 
Handwriting 1 
nie a astieomuneae tays 3 3 2 2 
na oad ceoraben cece sb ebecsedesdis: de Meehebspabeuygiocatnepees aa | 2 2 Siew 
Music (violin play NED, |. chsiisitnck’ akin bhwdes «<0 0 ddd Dedbaecusttedividessuded 2 2 2] 1 
ann nd cn atinva gine oes cURNEneaeakehtocPucdhesh deers } 2 2 2 | omen 
Physical training...............-. GAs een Saded ode vel cdbaninctinetbseecssspodend | 2 2 2 2 
Ee py 29, # 
Total “see POU PUTRI TIC LT eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee (Women. |} 29 29 { oR / 2 
Noncompulsory lessons: | 2 
Second language of the country...... + Ee ee aleve abuseteewmise dee 3 3 3 | 
Piano play (or organ crgan play) ort Se Sage mdlab-ateowuhies eidiahd Gadad- CabGtdee sind 2 2 ? 3 
Manual instruction (for men only)........ dade dehsdscdebokgece becadvade contetwiees er éerbpeeess | 
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Time distribution table of urban schools in Slovakia, 
Note.—These schools follow the 5-year elementary schools.— Editor. 


{Outline of course of study made by Ministry of Education according to Bohemian and Moravian urban schools | 


from the date January 31, 1920.) 






















































= == -— = S—SS==> — = l= SE 
| Boy schools. Girl schools. } Mixed schools. 
| | 
| + on woe 
Subjects. | Standard. | Standard. | Standard. | 
| lee ae ae eee | —|Total. 
I. | 1. aut.| IV. | I. | II. jIIT. Iv. I. har.| in. IV. 
LE tt pos 8 St Pex os 0 Bh diss Bd 
Religious i: dea Oe 2 ny 2; 2 8; 2] 2] 2] 2 As Ary 2] 2] 2 8 
Slovak language..............--...-.00 | 6) 6] 5] 5] 22] 6] 6] 5] 5 | 2) 6/6) 5) 5) 2 
Geography, history and citizenship’s | 
1eSSONS.............s0.sesceceeeeeeeee] 3] 3) 3] 83) 32] B91 81 37 2] mf 3| 3] 3] 3 12 
| EES RT | 2) 2) 2) 2 8} 2] 2} 2} 2] 8s} 2! 2) 2] 2 . 
Sts i.cnbiveaiies +n atueadea wwiies |; 1} 2 2| 3 2 te 2] 2] 2] to 2; 2] 3 8 
Housewifery (for girls). | Pe ere ae © re oes See Chey Peer 1 
Arithmetic “4 icosuchblontésclbbbeus 5d5 4 16 4 3 4 d 15 4 4 4 4 16 
Geometry anc geometrical P 1 1; 1] 1 4 
SEE 625s cecdbcleadev cde { 3 Sy ap ryt ¢ { 1; 2} 2) 3 & 
Freehand Gunitin bidéccun cee 4 14 21 8: 3a 8 j u 3] 3 { : = 
j | | 
Handwriting.................. om Si ti Cia 21s) Fy gen : 
VR URIRGED RP ERD Be 3 61: 1] @) af ap apap) a} abaya 4 
Needlework i oho deesae 0 Obptnseitih « dblds ox pupae s tee 4 4 4 15; 3} 3 4 4 14 
Physical training.............. 2 8; 1); 1) 1] 1 4 { : | : } H : 
Noncompulsory subjects: | | 
German language..............- pal 3 12; 3] 3] 3] 3 12; 3/| 3 3) 3 12 
French language.............. 3 | 9 $3] 3] 3; 91....) 3] 3] 3 9 
Manual instruction for boys ?.......... 3 12 SGaléstoeceu |Jeeeeee 3 3 3/| 3 12 











! For girls only in mixed schools. 
§ For boys only in mixed schools. 
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COOPERATIVE CLASSES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
Offers Instruction at Minimum 
Cost — Young Women Admitted 
to Some Classes—Physical Train- 
ing a Feature. 


To supplement the work of the public 
schools and other strictly educaional in- 
stitutions, and to give educational op- 
portunity to young men who have been 
obliged to leave school before completing 
the elementary or the high-school course 
is the aim of the evening classes and 
clubs of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. All classes and clubs are on 
a cooperative basis, the fees covering only 
the expenditure for instruction. Such 
courses as bookkeeping and accountancy, 
shorthand, business English and corre- 
spondence, salesmanship, freehand draw- 
ing, and first aid to the injured are given 
for members. Young women are ad- 
mitted to classes when accommodations 
permit. It is planned to cooperate with 
the university extension courses of the 
State of Massachusetts in starting new 
Classes for which there is a demand. 


Small Educational Round Tables. 


Beside the regular classes and the so- 
cial clubs, there are small round-table 
clubs, whose main object is not social, 

22724°—22——-2 





but educational. These are composed of 
groups of young men interested in a com- 
mon topic, who learn from each other as 
well as from the leader. Such clubs, 
aided and directed by the institution, ac- 
complish their purposes at a minimum of 
expense. An employment problem round 
table, a radio club, a rubber club, a shoe 
and leather club, a current topics club, 
and an orchestral club are some of the 
educational organizations. A gymnasium 
where classes are held in gymnastics, 
dancing, and athletics is a feature of the 
union. There is also a library and read- 
ing room. 





SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT OF HEALTH 
LITERATURE. 


Fourteen hundred persons visited the 
“healthland”™ exhibit of the United 
States Bureau of Education at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at St. Paul Minn., 
giving their names and addresses. The 
exhibit represented a radio station which 
received messages from the public ask- 
ing for information on health topics. 
Under a sign, “Where you get your 
power,” a radio outfit was shown, sub- 
stituting for the batteries such “ sources 
of power” as a milk bottle, an orange, a 
carrot, etc. Boy and girl scouts directed 
visitors to the exhibit and explained that 
the Bureau of Education would answer 
requests for information on health mat- 
ters. Each of the 1,400 persons who left 








TRAINING TEACHERS 
OF ADULT IMMIGRANTS 








New York State Department of Edu- 
cation Maintains 39 Courses in 
19 Communities—State Teach- 
ers’ Certificates Have Been Issued 
to 3,496 Students. 


That adult-immigrant teaching has be- 
come firmly established as a definite part 
of the educational program of the State 
of New York and that teachers and 
superintendents recognize more generally 
the need for special training in this line 
is indicated by the progress that has 
been made in providing special classes 
to train teachers of immigrants. These 
courses prepare teachers for work in 
evening and extension classes and they 
are given both in the summer and in the 
regular school year. With a few excep- 
tions they are “30-hour courses,” and 
persons who complete them successfully 
earn not only a State certificate but also 
college credit for the number of semester- 
hours occupied by the work, 

During the regular school year 1921- 
22, the State department of education of- 
fered 39 courses in 19 communities, New 
York City alone having 14 courses. Al- 
together 1,488 persons registered and 705 
of them received State certificates for 
successful completion of the work. Col- 
lege credit was earned by 485 persons. 
The summer preceding this school year 
gave many teachers the opportunity to 
take up preparation for immigrant educa- 
tion and 743 teachers were registered in 
the 27 courses offered in 10 communities. 
Of these 601 earned State certificates 
and 396 gained college credit also, 

By a system of financial cooperation 
with colleges and universities of the 
State, under which the State assumed an 
underwriting responsibility only, a larger 
number of courses were provided than 
would otherwise have been possible with 
the funds available. At the same time 
the total expense to the State was re- 
duced through fees paid by students 
wishing to gain college credit. Various 
amounts were saved in different centers 
by the use of the fees in paying the ex- 
penses, ranging from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of the cost. The fee money was 
used to pay expenses at the place where 
it was collected. 

In the past three years 7,055 persons 
have registered in these courses, includ- 


their names and addresses received a ing both the summer and the regular 


health bulletin from the bureau. 


| registration, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BANK OF HEALTH 


Established by the Department of | 


Physical Education of the Provi- | 
dence Public Schools—Distinc- 
tions Are Granted for Observing 
Health Rules. 


Each schoolroom adopting the plan be- 
comes a branch of the Providence Bank 
of Health. All the pupils in the room 
are melbers of the bank. At present 
the bank is used by the fourth and fifth 
grade rooms. Each branch has a presi- 
dent, head cashier, assistant cashier, 
and a receiving teller for each row in 
the room. 

The teacher is president. The presi- 
dent appoints the other officers. 
eral ranking in health scholarship, 
physical training, and deportment offer 
a fair basis upon which to make ap- 
pointments. 


Gen- 


Deposit slip of the Providence Bank of 


Health School Department, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
School_......060 Grade... Room_...._ 
pn anes ape Le wal Pee 
TR: BPI cscs piercer alhlnhe tetnestcisicsncs 


192__, I observed the health rules which 
I have marked below with an X: 


HEALTH RULES, 
Mark here. 


Rule 1. Sleep 10 hours with win- 


Rule 2. Brush the teeth morning 

a tan cccadiinin iain. tinieciaiiiids 
Rule 3. Wash face, hands, neck, 

and ears and clean finger nails 

6 a a ae 
Rule 4. Eat a good breakfast_._.. ..____ 
Rule 5. Exercise; in the open air 

SN TE CR cic eenees  oee ere 
Rule 6. Take five deep breaths of 

fresh air three times daily_.._. ~..-~- 
Rule 7. Wash face and hands be- 

SED cate ct Sntatasgtacsieidedicaijiay  tifemanidiingie 
Rule 8, Hot bath at least once a 


NOTICE, 


Rule 1. Ten hours sleep for children under 
12 years old; nine hours if over 12. 

Rule 8. A hot bath twice a week is better 
than once a week. 

Every morning the assistant cashier 
passes to each pupil a deposit slip for 
the day preceding. On Fridays and 





other days just before holidays a suffi- 
cient number of slips are given to each 
pupil to cover the number of days out 
of school. These slips are taken home, 
filled there, and brought back to school. 

The slips, filled by the pupils, are col- 
lected by the receiving tellers. The slips 
are then arranged in alphabetical order 
and handed to the head cashier, who 
keeps them on file until such time as the 
president may order otherwise. The 
president may develop any plan of ac- 
counting for the practicing of rules and 
for the recognition of the same, keeping 
in mind in this plan that the doing of 
the rules should be above the getting of 
rewards. 





SIX SAFETY LESSONS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


To encourage further intelligent study 
in schools ef the subject of safety, the 
Highway Education Board has published 
a bulletin containing six safety lessons 
by elementary-school teachers. These les- 
sons were selected from about 50,000 sub- 
mitted in a national safety lesson con- 
test conducted by the board in 1921. The 
prize lesson, by Mrs. Annme Rogers, of 
Sterling, Colo., is included. Each one of 
the lessons printed has been used in the 
classroom with geod results, and they are 
offered with the expectation that they 
will be adapted for use according to the 
individual requirements ef schools. The 
office of the board is in the Willard 
Building, Washington, D, OC. 





TEACHERS NEEDED FOR PHILIP- 
PINE SCHOOLS. 


High-school teachers, primary special- 
ists, and model primary teachers are to 
be selected by the United States Civil 
Service Commission for service in the 
Philippine Islands. Competitors for 
these positions will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on physical ability and on 
education, training, and experience. The 
rule which formerly excluded from this 
examination women who were not the 
wives, immediate relatives, or fiancées of 
men examined for teaching positions has 
been rescinded. Salaries range from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. 





As a safety measure in case of fire, 
upper floors of four Baltimore schools 
have been closed by order of the school 
board. The classrooms on these floors 
will remain closed until fire escapes have 
been built and the business manager of 
the school, reports that the rooms are 
safe. 








NEGRO EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Conference Held in Raleigh Under 
Auspices of State Education De- 
partment Shows Growing Spirit 
of Cooperation Between Races— 


Many New Buildings. 


North Carolina is making progress in 
her effort to educate negro children and 
train them for good citizenship, according 
to reports presented at a recent confer- 
ence on the State program of negro edu- 
cation. This meeting was held at Ra- 
leigh under the auspices of the Division 
of Negro Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Dr. E. C, 
Brooks, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, outlined the progress that has been 
made in the past four years, and told 
how a “ declaration of principles "’ made 
by representative negroes, had resulted 
in cooperation and mutual confidence. 

N. C. Newbold, director of the division 
of negro education, declared that North 
Carolina had kept faith with the colored 
people and had made good in its State 
educational program, inyolving $935,000 
for negro schools, in its local educational 
program, involving $1,525,000, and in its 
negro public school teachers’ salary pro- 
gram, involving $1,500,000. During the 
past year great advances were nade in 
carrying out the program. 


Half Million for Normal Schools. 


Nearly all of an appropriation of 
$500,000 has been spent on buildings and 
equipment at the three State normal 
schools for negrves. Among the addi- 
tions have been three dormitories, an 
administration and classroom building, a 
combination building to be used as gym- 
nasium and auditorium, a _ principal’s 
home, and a three-teacher practice schooL 
These three schools receive from a State 
an annual maintenance fund of $75,000. 
The General Education Board has appro- 
priated $125,000 for equipment for these 
schools. 

Other buildings under construction are 
a hospital for tubercular negroes and a 
new building at the Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, costing, 
respectively, $100,000 and $115,000. 
Eighty-one Rosenwald schools were built 
during the past year at a cost of $330,387. 
Teacher training, including training for 
high-school teaching and for vecational 
teaching, has been organized in yarious 
schools at a cost of $65,000. 
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OREGON CHILDREN MUST ATTEND PUBLIC SCHOOL 


} Law Adopted by Popular Vote November 7 Expected to Cause 
Discontinuance of Parochial and Private Schools—In Effect Sep- 











Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Oregon: 

Section 1. That section 5259, Oregon 
laws, be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Seo. 5259. CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES 
or 8 AND 16 Years.—Any parent, guard- 
ian, or other person in the State of 
Oregon having control or charge or cus- 
tody of a child under the age of 16 
years and of the age of 8 years or over 
at the commencement of a term of public 
school of the district in which said child 


resides, who shall fail or neglect or re- | 


fuse to send such child to a public school 
for the period of time a public school 
shill be held during the current year in 
said district, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and each day’s failure to send 
such child to a public school shall con- 
stitute a separate offense: Provided, 
That in the following cases children shall 
aot be required to attend public schools: 

(@) CHILDREN PHyYsIcALtLy UNaBLe.— 
Any child who is abnormal, subnormal, 
er physically unable to attend scheol. 

ib} Cuumpren Wo Have CompLerep 
gHe Eicuru Grapve—Any child who has 
completed the eighth grade in accordance 
with the provisions of the State course 
of study. 


Need Net Travel Unreasonable Distances. 


(ce) Distance FRoM ScHoo.t.— Children 
between the ages of 8 and 10 years, in- 
clusive, whose place of residence is more 
than 14 miles, and children over 10 years 
of age whose place of residence is more 
than 3 miles, by the nearest traveled 
road, from a public school: Provided, 
however, That if transportation to and 
from school is furnished by the school 
district, this exemption shall not apply. 

{d) Private INnstrvcrron.—Any child 
who is being taught for a like period of 
time by the parent or a private teacher 
such suljects as are usually taught in the 
first eight years in the public school, but 
before such child can be taught by a 
parent or a private teacher, such parent 
or private teacher must receive written 
Permission from the county superintend- 
ent, and such permission shall not ex- 
tend longer than the end of the current 
School year. Such child must report to 
the county school superintendent or some 
Person designated by him at least once 
every three months and take an exami- 
nation in the work covered. If, after 











such examination, the county superin- 
tendent shall determine that such child 
is not being properly taught, then the 
county superintendent shall order the 
parent, guardian, or other person to send 
such child to the public school the re- 
mainder of the school year. 


Jail Sentences May Be Inflicted. 


If any parent, guardian, or other per- 
son having control or charge or custody 
of any child between the age of 8 and 
16 years shall fail to comply with any 
provision of this section, he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on 
conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of 
not less than $5 or more than $100, or to 
imprisenment in the county jail not less 
than 2 nor more than 30 days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment in the dis- 
eretion of the court. 

This act shall take effect and be and 
remain in ferce from and after the 1st 
day of September, 1926. 





AINSWORTH HIGH SCHOOL ORGAN- 
IZED AS A REPUBLIC. 


To make more real the study of our 
eountry’s form of Government and to pre- 
pare students for their future duties as 
citizens, the high school of Ainsworth, 
Nebr., has been organized as a Republic, 
with each class standing for a State. The 
students elect at large a president and 
a vice president. Two senators are 
elected to represent each class and a 
member of the house of representatives 
is elected to represent each five students. 
The senate and the house of representa- 
tives meet and make laws, the constitu- 
tionality of which is passed upon by the 
faculty, acting as the supreme court. 

The president appoints a cabinet which 
consists of a secretary of state, a secre- 
tary of the treasury, 4 secretary of ath- 
leties, a secretary of music, ete. Elec- 
tions were held on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, and a 
week before election day candidates were 
chosen at primaries. It is expected that 
the plan will familiarize the students 
with the workings of the Government 
better than any formal teaching of civics. 
The student organization dees net exer- 
cise any authority over the discipline of 
the school; this remains with the faculty 
and administrative officers. 
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GIFTED STUDENTS: 
RECEIVE CONSIDERATION 





Principal Topic Discussed at Confer- 
ence of Association of American 
Universities—Important Reports 
Made by Committees—University 
Finance Dismissed. 





The gifted student in various relations 
to higher education was discussed at the 
first session of the twenty-fourth an- 
nual conference of the Association of 
American Universities beld at Johns 
Hopkins University, November 9, 10, and 
il. Dr. Ben N. Wood, assistant to the 
dean of Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke of the sifting out of the 
exceptional student and his relation to 
the curriculum. The gifted student and 
research was the subject taken up by Dr. 
Carl E. Seashore, dean of the graduate 
scheol, State University eof lowa. Mr. 
Oharles Riborg Mann, permanent chair- 
man of civilian advisory board, War De- 
partment, war plans division, genera! 
staff, discussed the gifted student im 
technical studies. 

University finance was discussed at 
the second session of the conference by 
Trevor Arnett, secretary of the general 
education beard, formerly auditor of the 
University of Chicago. Various commiit- 
tees presented their reports on such sub- 
jects as academic and professional 
higher degrees, classification of universi- 
ties and colleges, and concerted action in 
support of scholarly publication. The 
pregram on the gifted student was ar- 
ranged by the committee to consider 
prepesals for the reorganization of edu- 
eation, ef which Dr. Ray Layman Wiil- 
bur, president of Leland Stanford Junier 
University, was chairman. 





Vocational education in Wyoming is 
growing in popularity. In the school 
year 1921-22 the enroliment In voea- 
tional classes was 1,302, an increase of 
258 per cent in the five years the work 
has been going on. Of this number, 774, 
er more than half, attended evening 
classes. 





Hundreds of British teachers gathered 
in London during the summer for a “ va- 
cation course.” Students at this course 
were addressed by H. M. Richards, chief 
inspector of schools, Lord Burnham, and 
others. 
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READING TASTES OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 





Differences in Temperament, Back- 
ground, and Ability, as Well as in 
Maturity—Supreme Interest of 

~ Youth in Human Life. 


By Magsvorie VAN Deusen, Los Angeles 
High Sehool. 


What do high-school girls and boys 
like to read? Just to see them crowding 
into the library makes one hesitate to 
generalize. Age alone does not account 
for the marked differences in reading 
tastes which one finds in high school. 
There are differences of temperament, of 
background, of ability. A new self is 
born during these years. An ego that 
has no counterpart in the crowd, but 
that lives apart in its own castle. If 
you can find the key to the castle, how 
easy to bring forth treasures that will 
please the owner! But if you have not 
the key you may waste your eloquence 
extolling this book or that. You have 
not reached the ear of the master 
within. He puts the book politely down 
without arguing. 

There is the French boy whose en- 
thusiasm is Fabre. After Octave is gone 
the books lie neglected on the shelves. 
Our Russian books come to life for a 
stalwart fellow whose ambition is to go 
to Russia as an engineer and make his 
fortune. ‘The girl who was born in 
Maine finds delight in Van Dyke and 
Thoreau. Quiet, slow-moving Roy has to 
be torn from Lord Dunsany’s ominous 
tales when the library closes. Herbert's 
name is on the book card of every 
physics book in the library. He was 
very earnest the other day in telling me 
what a fine book Hale's “ Study of Stellar 
Evolution ” is, how clear and simple. 

Boys have a perennial interest in ap- 
plied science. The Scientific American, 
Popular Mechanics, and Radio News are 
worn to shreds. Girls care more for 
imaginative literature, and there are al- 
ways those to whom poetry and drama 
are an enchanted land. They read Shaw 
and Yeats and Mackaye, but the drama- 
tist dearest to their hearts is Sir James 
Barrie. 

The younger girls dearly love a story 
about girls and are attracted to any book 
whose title is a girls name. “ Main 
Street” and the Anne of Green Gables 
series are preferred among recent books 
by one girl, who is surprised that every- 
day happenings can be so interesting and 
“cover such a quantity of pages.” 
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Do we, whe have read se much, realize 
how empty are the title of famous books, 
the names of great authors, to novices in 


reading? “Ann Veronica,” “* When Ghost 
Meets Ghost,” are titles that lure young- 
sters to disappointment. A little girl 


looking up from a fat, red reference book 
asks, “ What is Hemer’s first name?” 
She expects to find his life in “* Who's 
Who in America.” A boy is undecided 
whether to read “ The House of Seven 
Gables.” <A friend says, helpfully, “I 
read ‘ The House of a Thousand Candles’ 
once; that was a good book.” My re- 
marks are listened to with mild interest, 
but a penciled note discovered at the 
head of one of the chapters, “ This is a 
dandy book,” settles the matter. The 
judgment of a peer is far more potent 
than that of a librarian, who might be 
expected to crack up her wares, regard- 
less. Who could resist “The Blazed 
Trail” with this annotation by a Bw boy, 
“T recommend this to anyone wishing a 
heart-throbbing and educational book ”? 

Allowing for varying tastes and inter- 
ests there is a certain unanimity in high 
school minds as to what constitutes “a 
good book.” In the first place they agree 
with Alice, “ What is the use of a book 
without pictures and conversation?” 

The supreme interest of youth is hu- 
man life. In a good book there is action, 
adventure, romance, with a minimum of 
description, and with a happy ending 
that satisfies one’s desire for justice and 
beauty. If there is mystery and suspense 
in the plot so much the better, and humor 
is thrice welcome, ‘ The Three Musket- 
eers,’ “ To Have and to Hold,” “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” are called for over and over 
again. “ Les Miserables,” “Personal Rec- 
ollections of Joan of Are,” “Don 
Quixote’ never fail to awaken enthusi- 
asm. It is a delightful discovery that a 
great book may be a good book too. 

The later discovery that the beauty or 
charm of the author’s style may be as 
great a factor in enjoyment as the plot 
often comes as a surprise during high- 
school years and marks a turning point 
in the individual’s choice of books. 

Hudson has had many admirers but 
none more sincere than this tenth-grade 
boy: “All the time as I read “Green 
Mansions I seemed to be in the forest 
and hearing the birds’ songs and voices.” 
“In another passage Hudson causes a 
spirit of suspense so great that one feels 
as though a weight too heavy to lift were 
on his heart.” 

Another critic of style is a Japanese 
boy who has been reading Garland’s 
“Main Traveled Roads.” 

“He has a fine courage to leave a fact 
with the reader, ungarnished and unvar- 
nished, which makes the reader to sus- 
pect and to think.” 








High-school librarians see a procession 
of books and borrowers going and com- 
ing, but they can not see the thoughts, 
the purposes, the questionings in the 
minds of the boys and girls as thege 
books make their readers “to suspect 
and to think.” There are some, perhaps 
many, in the upper grades of high school 
who see in books a reflection of life and 
who look there for an answer to their 
problems and for a vindication of their 
joy in life. They read the modern re- 
alistic novels with an honest desire for 
the truth even though it shatter a dream, 
But if there is a gleam of hope or beauty 
in the picture they pin their faith to 
that. 

After reading “The Harbor” a girl 
| writes, “If this is life, this something 
which is always starting out anew and 
bearing one along, that is strong, that is 
a surprise, a shock, a dazzling passion of 
hope, a reality, and a book without end- 
ing, then surely it is a thing worth while, 
a thing in which great joy may be found,” 

Another girl compares “ The Harbor” 
with other modern novels. “ This book 
| is realistic. Only life can be so relent- 
| less and so dark. I like the book be- 
| cause it does not feature a sentimental 
climax such as the popular novel of the 
day. This makes the book more really 
human, Like “Main Street,” it is 
sternly material, and in both the search 
for the fine things is defeated. In “Alice 
Adams” the gloomy tone is predominant, 
although it is not so deep a book and ig 
not written as if the author really meant 
it as Poole does. I liked The Harbor 
because it made me think.” 

In reading book reviews written by 
high-school students I am impressed by 
their admiration of things true, honest, 
pure, lovely, and of good report. “ Hud- 
son proved to me that love is greater 
than gold; that truth is always best, 
even if it may cause bad results; that 
man and nature are inseparable.” 

Every noble quality in the hero is se- 
lected for praise. Again and again they 
pay tribute to sincerity, hard work, cour- 
age, fairness, from Robinson Crusoe to 
Booker Washington. Biographies yield 
them rich returns in ideals and encour- 
agement. 

I think that the Japanese student 
whom I have quoted already, though a 
foreigner and older than many of his 
classmates, expresses well the high- 
school point of view in his appreciation 
of the characters in Garland’s stories: 

“They were no doubt the dauntless, 
brave, yet sincere pioneers of the west- 
ern wilderness, whose heroic deeds God 
blesses. I reverence not what they had 
but what they were and what they have 
| done for greatness and nobleness,’ ’ 
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Summary of Recommendations. 


HEALTH ESSENTIALS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Joint Committee cf National Council of Education and American 
Medical Association Report Conditions and Propose Remedies— 











To state the health conditions of rural- 
school children, to propose and recom- 
mend meusures that are necessary and 
practicable for the health care of these 
children, and to report praiseworthy 
efforts which some communities are mak- 
ing to provide for this care, the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation and of the National Council of 
Kdueation of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical As- 
sociation has bulletin called 
Health Essentials for Rural-School Chil- 
dren as a sequel to a previous bulletin 
health requirements for 


issued a 


om minimum 
rural schools. 


Health of Rural Children is Poor. 


Mere than half of the school children 
in the United Stutes are attending the 
rural schools, and these children are, 
ou the average, less healthy than the 
children of the cities, says the bulletin. 
Study of move than half a million chil- 
dreu shows that in physical defects, such 
teeth, eyes, 
glands, nutrition, ete., rural children are 
in worse condition than city children, in 
spite of the evils due to congestion in the 
Health examinations of more 
than a million school children in New 
York State directed by the State De- 
partment of Education in the past four 
years show that 72 per cent of pupils 
in city schools and 87 per cent of pupils 
in rural schools have health defects. For 
the pust 10 years the death rate in 
rural New York has been higher than 
the death rate in New York City. It is 
apparent, says the report, that in the 
past 10 or 20 years the standards of life 
in cities in relation to health have risen 
above those of rural communities. 


as those of the tonsils, 


sluis. 


Public School Must Teach Health. 


The most vital phase of the problem 
of rural health relates to the health and 
Welfare of the children, and it is recog- 
nized more clearly every day that the 
public school is the strategic agency to 
provide for the children of each com- 
munity not only the best possible meth- 
ods of general education but also the 
best available standards for care of 
health. Health work in rural schools is 
still very new, but enough has been 
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done in a few States to demonstrate how 
important and how practical are these 
forms of health work. 

The conclusions of the committee are 
summarized as follows: 

Ten Essentials for Health in Rural Schools. 

I. Daily health inspection by parent 
and teacher with the cooperation of 
school nurses and doctors for detection 
of early signs of health disorders, to 
control and minimize communicable dis- 
eases. 

II. General health examination, in- 
cluding dental examination, at least once 
a year, for discovery of physical defects 
and estimation of general health and 
capacity of the child. 

There should be scales in every rural 
school, so that each pupil may be 
weighed once a month. 

Itl. Follow-up health work with pro- 
vision of medical, surgical, and dental 
care for correction of health defects, 
with service of school or district nurse, 
to make effective the health program in 
the school. 

Nutrition Classes When Necessary. 

IV. Warm school lunches for all rural 
school children, to be paid for, as far as 
possible, by the homes. Nutrition classes 
for necessary cases, 

V. Sanitary and attractive  school- 
houses and surroundings which are es- 
sential to health of pupils and teachers. 

VI. Efficiently trained teachers quali- 
fied to do their full share in the care of 
the health and welfare of the children. 

VII. Practical health training of all 
pupils for the establishment of health 
habits and the extension of health con- 
duct and care to the school, to the homes, 
and to the community in general. 

VIII. Special classes and schools for 
the mentally and physically defective, in 
which children may receive the care and 
instruction requisite for their excep- 
tional needs. 

IX. Generous provision for wholesome 
play and recreation in school and com- 
munity. 

X. Organization and cooperation of the 
home and the school and of interested 
people and societies to insure to all chil- 
dren the essentials of health and genera! 
well-being. 
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GERMAN CONDITIONS 


Financia! Difficulties Have Checked 
All Educational Development— 
New Forms of Schools Meet For- 
midable iti i 
Journals in Trouble. 








From a letter written by ReINHOLD Leu- 
MANN, of Leipzig. 
[Translated from the German by P. H. Pear- 
son.] 


At the present moment the very exist- 
ence of the Leipziger Lehrerzeitung is at 
stake. The extraordinary increase in 
the price of paper (more than 300-fold 
the cost of peace times), of printer's 
ink, ete., has brought our entire press 
into an extremely critical situation, 
The graveyard of German educational 
journals is growing with uncanny swift. 
ness. We shall have to require extraor- 
dinary sacritices of our organization, in 
order to maintain our organ, 

The progressive teaching body of Sax- 
ony will certainly not fail, but in other 
parts of the country the outlook is dis- 
mal. Since the last catastrophal plunge 
of the mark, insuperable financial diffi- 
culties have arisen in our school re- 
forms, both with respect to organization 
and method. Every proposal, no matter 
how promising, is doomed to be shat- 
tered as soon as it gives rise to expense. 

The social democrats have, to be sure, 
worked according to their ability to- 
wards raising the school and educational : 
system. Mature plans for the Arbeits- 
schule are probably at hand, and the 
teachers as a body are prepared to carry 
them into effect, unless material dis- 
tress robs them of their power of ener- 
getic action; but financial trouble im- 
poses its almighty veto. The German 
Oberschule and Aufbauschule (8th to’ 
13th school years) are attaining fixed | 
forms; but the university professors 
deny to their graduates the right of ad-, 
mission, The Einheitsschule is in 
preparation; but the churches stub- 
bornly oppose it through insistence on 
the denominational school. 

I can not, as you wish, report “ educa- 
tional developments”: we are in the 
midst of educational retrogressions. 





Nearly one-fifth of the time of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College is 
given to research problems for the hene- 
fit of the industrial and agricultural ac- 
tivities of the State. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VII IS AVAIL- 
ABLE. 


title-page to ScHooL 
Live, Volume VII, comprising the num- 
bers from September to December, 1921, 
inclusive, is now available for distribu- 
tion. It will be sent gratuitously upon 
application to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 


An index and 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. 


It is safe to say that the American 
public-schoel system igs founded upon re- 
peated educational crusades. The plan 
of maintaining schools from public funds 
for the children of all the people was 
not the plan originally prevalent in most 
of the States, and even where it was in 
use it was but feebly developed in the 
early days of the Republic. 

That plan did not originate spontane- 
ously in the minds of all the individual 
citizens, for they were accustomed to 
the methods of their fathers and were 
satisfied with them, knowing or appre- 
ciating nothing better. It was only 
when the suggestion came from others, 
and eame forcefully, convincingly, and 
repeatedly that popular interest was 
aroused. It required the extraordinary 
eloquence and the eternal perseverance 
of such educational propagandists as 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard in 
New England, John D. Pierce and New- 
ton Bateman in the Middle West, and 
William H, Ruffner and Gustave Orr in 
the South to enable the public school as 
We now understand it to gain a foothold 
as the principal means of education 
throughout the land. 

The mere establishment of the system 
was not all that was required. Ameri- 
cans, being human, are prone to become 
absorbed in their own affairs and to 
become lukewarm in matters of public 
‘goneern, especially if those matters are 
‘likely to lead to increased taxation. As 
it was necessary to adopt vigorous propa- 
ganda to arouse them to the need of pub- 











lic schools in the beginning, so it has 
been frequently necessary to adopt simi- 
lar methods whenever the need of any 
important extension of the system has be- 
apparent. 
Such campaigns have been conducted 
effectively and popular enthusiasm 
for the schools has been cultivated so 
assiduously that it is now a part of the 
life of the American people. No inter- 
est is nearer to their hearts; the public 
schools are recognized as the bulwark 
of the Nation, and they are supported 
with unparalleled devotion. 

But it is never safe to allow that devo- 
tion to wane. Just as a weekly exhorta- 
tion is good to prevent the pious from 
becoming weary in well doing, so a pe- 
riodical campaign is good to maintain 
interest not only in the public school 
system but in the cause of education in 
general. 

The Bureau of Education has never 
refused its aid when any such movement 
is undertaken, and it has itself initiated 
many movements for the benefit of the 
schools. The former commissioner, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, suggested the observance 
of “sehool week” in 1920 “to dissemi- 
nate among the people accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the conditions and 
needs of the schools, enhance apprecia- 
tion of the value of education, and cre- 
ate such interest as will result in better 
opportunities for education and larger 
appropriations for schools of all kinds 
and grades.” The success of that cam- 
paign was a revelation, for it was the 
first truly national campaign in behalf 
of education. 

The present commissioner, Dr. John J. 
Tigert, readily responded when the re- 
quest was made by the American Legion 
for cooperation in promoting “American 
Education Week.” Under his guidance 
the matter was pushed as vigorously as 
the bureau’s resources and the ability of 
its staff permitted. 

The response has been exceedingly 
gratifying. The President of the United 
States and the governors of at least half 
of the States issued proclamations set- 
ting aside the week of December 3 to 9, 
inclusive, for special observance, “ in 
order that we may keep in mind the need 
eonstantly to improve our educational 
system.” The week was proclaimed as 
a period for revival of interest in the 
broad work of national education. 

Practically every civic organization of 
national importance agreed to turn its 
attention to education during that week; 
many of the State departments of educa- 
tion issued special bulletins or pam- 
phiets for the occasion; motion-picture 
distributers, and exhibitors 
under the ot 


come 


sO 


producers, 


cooperated cordially lead 











Director Will H. Hays; newspapers and 
magazines generally published pertinent 
articles; ministers everywhere preached 
appropriate sermons; and the files of the 
Bureau of Education are overflowing 
with letters from State and local school 
superintendents promising their aid, out- 


lining their plans, and stating the ey. 
pected results. 
Surely the cause of education must 


have received an impetus from all this, 


but it is too early to appraise the full 
results; probably they will never be 
known. The Bureau of Education hag 
done what it could. The arrows were 


shot into air; the full effect with which 
they fell can not be measured. 





WE LEARN FROM FOREIGN-BORN 
NEIGHBORS. 


Education is not only a school fune- 
tion. We learn we live 
through what we do, what we read, what 
we hear, and through contact with 
others. In nearly every country its 
people have learned to do some one thing 
better than it is (lone anywhere else, and 
when the immigrants from that country 
come to the United States they bring 
that knowledge with them and teach it 
to us here. If America has become one 
of the most progressive countries in the 
world, thanks are in no small measure 
due to our foreign-born teachers. 

The dairy business in the United 
States stands now on as high a level as 
that of any other country. We have 
made wonderful progress during the past 
30 years, largely because of the teaching 
and research work of our agricultural 
colleges, but also largely because of the 
many hundred Danish dairymen who 
have settled here and have taught their 
neighbors the Danish way of making 
butter and cheese. Our first cooperative 
dairy was started by 2 Dane on the lines 
which made cooperation so successful in 
Denmark. The first cream separator is 
said to have been brought here by a 
Danish immigrant. 

The Italians, Germans, and Russians 
brought with them their love for music 
and their knowledge of the beautiful 
compositions of the great Old World 


as long 


as 


composers. Wherever they came they 
started singing societies. The high 
standards of our opera and America’s 


widespread interest in great music owe 
much to their enthusiasm. 

The Norwegians and Swedes have for 
many centuries been famous for their 
sturdy democracy, their love of liberty, 
their independence of ‘spirit, their com- 
servatism, and their strong religious and 
section in the 


moral character, and any 
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United States in which they have set- 
tled in great numbers has been influenced 


by them for good. For more than a 


thousand years the Norsemen have been 
among the most skilled navigators and 
seafarers in the world, and when we 


take our place once again as a seafaring 
nation Norwegian-American seamen and 
others who owe their skill in seamanship 
to Norwegians will form an important 
part of our ships’ crews. It will be re- 
membered that the Resolute, winner of 
the 1920 cup race, was manned by an all- 
Scandinavian crew. 

The Finns come from a country where 
the soil and climate both make it neces- 
sary for the farmers to strive hard to 
gain a living. Many of them have set- 
tled on our abandoned farms and have 
shown us how even the poorest soil may 
be brought to bear profitable crops. They 
have shown our people that hard work 
and thrift bring success. They found it 
necessary in Finland to eliminate all 
expenses due to unnecessary middlemen 
by buying and selling through coopera- 
tive associations and have done much in 
teaching our people the value of co- 
operation. 

From the Swedes, Germans, Poles, 
Yugoslavs, and Czecho-Slovaks we have 
learned how necessary daily exercise is 
for the body. The Swedish gymnastics 
and the Czecho-Slovak, Yugoslav, and 
Polish “ Sokols” have all helped to teach 
our people to keep their bodies strong 
and active. The introduction of physical 
education in the public schools is due 
largely to the insistent efforts of the 
German Turnverein. 

The Ozecho-Slovaks have developed the 
building and loan associations for home 
builders in a higher degree than other 
people, and to their teaching and influ- 
ence we have learned much in the high 
development of these associations over 
here, 

Immigrants of many nations from 
which we draw the bulk of the laborers 
in our mines, steel mills, and factories 
may not seem to have brought much with 
them which it would benefit our people 
to copy, but still they are teachers who 
are helping to develop our national char- 
acter and our stock of knowledge. Their 
patience and willingness, their ability to 
do tasks which our own laborers find toe 
arduous, their skill in doing their humble 
work, developed through generations of 
craftsmen and workers, their help in 
Mastering the natural resources of this 
country, all is setting its mark upon us. 

The American people are essentially 
Anglo-Saxon, but the contributions of 
other nations of Europe are not to be 
Overlooked, 








GIRLS PREPARED FOR 
SUCCESSFUL HOME MAKING 





Junior High School Students Learn 
to Prepare Substantial Meals, to 
Care for Infants, and to Choose 
and Furnish a Home. 





To prepare girls for successful home 
making, junior high schools in many 
cities give practical courses. In one 
school the sewing classes regularly un- 
dertake to do some of the renovating of 
garments for the associated charities, ac- 
cording to Industrial Education Circular 
No. 15 soon to be issued by the Bureau 
of Education. Not only does this work 
afford suitable projects in construction 
and repair of garments, but the discus- 
sion of the work of the associated chari- 
ties and the uses to which the garments 
are to be put provides opportunity for 
consideration of civic questions and of 
social relations and responsibility. From 
another school the girls go each day to a 
neighboring day nursery, where they pre- 
pare hot dishes which the mothers can 
buy and carry home for the evening meal 
when they come to the nursery at the 
close of their workday to get their 
babies. 


Practical Experience With Children. 


A trained kindergartner gives one 
group of ninth-grade girls work in child 
psychology, story telling, food problems, 
and care of roung children. These girls 
are given the opportunity to serve as as- 
sistants in the kindergarten, and thus to 
get some practical experience in the care 
of young children. In each junior high 
school in Toledo, Ohio, a trained nurse is 
assigned to the school, acting as dean of 
girls as well as giving elementary instruc- 
tion in nursing and first aid. With the 
girls of the nursing class, she takes 
charge of all cases of illness in the school 
and of accidents in the shops and on the 
playground. This work has now been 
placed on such a substantial basis that 
the girls receive some credit for it if 
they enter the nurses’ training schools 
in the hospitals of the city. 

Whether or not the girls marry and 
have homes of their own, most of them 
use to advantage the lessons in home 
making. Not all of them will have the 
experience of choosing and furnishing a 
home, but nearly every one will have to 


choose a room in which to live. An effort” 


is made to teach the girls how to select, 
furnish, and care for their own rooms, 





Some of the instruction can be used 
at once. In one school where lessons on 
the care of infants are given to seventh 
and eighth grade girls, inquiry showed 
that about 85 per cent of the girls came 
from homes where there were babies and 
that the suggestions given in school were 
applied at home. Some helped to take 
care of their sisters’ babies. Girl grad- 
uates of one junior high school are given 
the opportunity to take two years of 
additional instruction in a children’s 
home, where the practical experience fits 
them for desirable positions as nurse- 
maids and governesses. There is usually 
a waiting list of employers who wish the 
services of these well-trained girls. 

Colored girls who have received this 
type of vocational training in a Cincin- 
nati school have found ready employ- 
ment upon graduating from the eighth 
grade. They find places as nursemaids, 
caterers’ helpers, and in millinery and 
dressmaking establishments for colored 


people. 





HOW SHALL BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT BE TAUGHT? 


Whether management and conduct of 
business can be taught in schools and 
colleges, and if so what is the best pro- 
cedure to that end, will be discussed at 
a dinner-conference to be given by the 
United States Bureau of BEducation in 
conjunction with the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation at Chicago, 
December 26. Among the speakers will 
be: W. E. Hotchkiss, director, National 
Industrial Clothing Manufacturers; Ar- 
thur E. Swanson, of Swanson Ogilvie 
Co.; and W. F. Gephart, vice president, 
First National Bank, St. Louis. The 
chairman of the meeting will be Gien 
Levin Swiggett of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 





PEOPLE WILL CHOOSE LOUISIANA’S 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


Louisiana’s State superintendent of 
education will hereafter be elected by 
popular vote instead of being appointed 
by the State Board of Education, ac 
cording to an amendment to the State 
constitution passed at the last election. 
This constitution had been adopted in 
1921, and the amendment is a reversion 
to the former practice. 





New York City’s junior high schools 
are increasing in number. Forty-one 
such schools now accommodate about 
72,000 pupils. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL FRA- 
TERNITIES ARRAIGNED 


Parents Informed That Illegal As- 
sociations Have Been Revived in 
Oakland — Tendency to Social 
Cliques at Expense of Scholar- 
ship and Discipline. 


This: statement, signed by the princi- 
pals of the five high schools of Oakland, 
Calif., and approved by Superintendent 
Fred M, Hunter, was sent to the parents 
ef the high-school pupils of that city: 

The principals and teachers the 
high schools of Oakland feel that parents 
should be made acquainted with the situ- 
ation with regard to the existence of 
fraternities and sororities the 
students in the high schools of this city. 

In the year 1909 the State Legislature 
by law prohibited the existence of these 
organizations in the high schools of the 
State. The passage of this law was in 
response to widespread public sentiment, 
net only in California but throughout 
the United States. It was the general 
belief, supported by almost universal 
testimony of those having charge of the 
high schools in the country, that frater- 
nities and sororities served to divide the 
student bodies of the high schools in 
such a way as to impede the growth and 
threaten the existence of that democratic 
spirit it is the business of the public 
schools to foster. 


of 


among 


Rendered School Discipline Difficult. 


These associations encouraged snob- 
bery and the assumption of an arrogant 
superiority and promoted a narrow and 


clannish spirit; and while in some in- 


stances excellent ideals of conduct and 
scholarship were advocated, the gen- 


eral tendency was toward the cultiva- 
tion of social cliques at the expense of 
scholarship and good standards. Laoy- 
alty to their own membership was uni- 
versal and given precedence over loyalty 
to the rules of the school or the laws of 
the State. This rendered school disci- 
pline increasingly difficult, aimed to 
shield and protect the unworthy from 
the consequences of wrongdoing, and 
high schools instead of caring for indi- 
vidual needs found their administrative 
skill taxed to direct and govern aristo- 
cratic and exclusive groups, which 
groups in turn courted, and to a con- 
siderable degree obtained, the support 
of influential parents and friends out- 
side the school. To meet such impos- 
sible situations the law prohibiting fra- 


| 








ternities in high schools was passed in 
this and other States. 


Now Excel as Clandestine Groups. 


That law is still on the statute books. 
The principals and teachers of the State 
do not desire its repeal. When this law 
Was passed 21 such organizations were 
in the high schools of Oakland, and 
while these went at least into tempo- 
rary eclipse, the school authorities have 
been made aware through various chan- 
nels that organizations of this character 
exist among students the Oakland 
high schools as clandestine and illegal 
groups. There is on file in the offices of 
the high schools a card signed by each 
student and by his parents, stating that 
he does not belong to and will not join any 
high-school fraternity or sorority. Mem- 
bers of such organizations at the present 
time are thus violating their own word 
and the confidence of their parents as 
well as the law of the State and the 
rules of the board of education. 

It is the belief of the principals of 
the high schools that membership in 
such an organization under the present 
conditions is bound to be a serious hand- 
icap to the development of that man- 
hood and womanhood which fathers and 
mothers covet for their children. This 
statement is therefore presented to you 
with the hope that you will actively co- 
operate with us in seeing to it that the 
law of the State enforced and that 
ideals of loyalty and democracy prevail. 


of 


is 





EIGHTEEN STATES FORBID HIGH- 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


That high-school 
inimical to the school system and to the 
public good is the opinion of the New 
York City Board of Education, which has 
requested the State cominissioner of edu- 
cation to recommend to the legislature 
the passing of a law prohibiting such 
societies and providing penalties for 
pupils connected with them. Eighteen 
States now have laws forbidding such 
organizations in high schools. These are 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Illi- 
Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Vermont, and Washington. In most of 
these States the district school boards 
are charged with the responsibility of 
keeping secret societies out of the schools 
and are granted powers to punish pupils 
who persist in maintaining them by re- 
fusal of graduation or by expulsion. 

In Iowa and Minnesota the law for- 
bids not only secret societies but any or- 
ganization not sanctioned by the school 
authorities. In Washington the law will 


secret societies are 


Kansas, 
sota, Mississippi, 


nois, 
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SCHOOL MUST SERV 
NEEDS OF CITIZENS 





President of British Teachers’ Union 
Describes Bethlehem High-Scheol 
Building — Complete for Educa- 
tional, Recreative, and Civie 
Uses—Embodiment of Commu- 
nity Idea. 


“A magnificent structure!” said W. G, 
Cove, president of the National Union 
of Teachers of Great Britain and Wales, 
writing in The Schoolmaster of the new 
$2,000,000 high school at Bethlehem, Pa, 
“We were first taken to the theater,” 
he continued, “which was beautifully 
decorated, and would seat 1,700 people, 
while the stage would accommodate 400. 
Here the could when 
occasion demanded. Here plays and op- 
eras could be produced. Here, too, the 
citizens of Bethlehem would find enter- 
tainment. 

“We were then shown a 
bath, a running track, a gymnasium, a 
restuurant, shower bath, a ‘ bank’ room, 
commercial rooms fitted with every com- 
mercial need, art rooms, rooms with 
$200,000 worth of machinery, libraries, 
etc. The boys were engaged in install- 
ing electrical plant and in fitting the 
workshop rooms. The building was as 
complete for educational, recreative, and 
civie purposes as one could imagine, No 
industrial need 
Wis without room. I understood 
that the in this industrial 
center, the physical embodiment of the 
community idea. * It waste of 
money,’ I was told, ‘to build a school for 
only. It is a waste of 

build it merely for the 
A school must 


school assemble 


swimming 


civie, 
its 


educational, or 


school was, 


Is a 


school hours 
money, Too, to 
scholars who will attend. 
serve the needs of the citizens, It must 
be a center of civic activities. It must 
provide facilities for education and re 
creation for the adult population of the 
community. In short, the is a 
community center.’ ” 


school 








not allow the State board of education to 
accredit any private academy where such 
societies exist. 

The New York school authorities aim 
to suppress any organization which seeks 
to organize and perpetuate itself by tak- 
ing in students upon the basis of de 
cision of members of the organization 
rather than from the free choice of pu 
pils otherwise qualified to belong to it. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL EDUCATION 





By Lesiie B. Srepie, Director, Department of Rural Education, State Teachers 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 








At the Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School (a State teachers’ college ) 
at Aberdeen, S. Dak., an interesting ex- 
rural being 


The experiment is twofold. 


periment in education is 
worked out. 
First. to determine the amount, nature, 
and details of correlation of subject mat- 
ter possible in the elementary curriculum. 
Second, to organize the pupils in a one- 
teacher school of eight grades into flexi- 
ble groups instead of the usual eight 
grades: and then to adapt the correlated 
subject matter, mentioned above, to these 
groups of pupils. The résults hoped for 
(and being attained to a certain de- 
gree) are a simplified course of study 
and a simplified daily schedule for a one- 
teacher rural school, 


Pupils Are From Rural Homes. 


History of the school.—The campus 
rural school, as it is called, to distinguish 
it from other rural demonstration schools 
located in the country and affiliated with 
the State Teachers’ College, is in its sec- 
ond year, having been organized in Sep- 
tember, 1921. It has 53 pupils enrolled. 
They are rural children living in the 
country outside the city limits of Aber- 
deen. By an affiliation agreement with 
the rural board of education of the 
Aberdeen Township, the school is main- 
tained by the State Teachers College for 
these children. It is one of the largest 
one-teacher rural schools in the State of 
South Dakota, and has all of the eight 
elementary grades. 

The pupils who make up the school are 
very heterogeneous, as to nationality, 
occupation of parents, prosperity of 
homes, education of parents, home en- 
vironment, ete. The school, therefore, 
presents aS many and as difficult prob- 
lems as will be found by any rural 
teacher. 


Teachers of Unusual Skill. 


The school is in charge of expert teach- 
ers. A graduate of this institution and 
of South Dakota State University is the 
demonstration teacher in charge. She 
has been with the school since its begin- 
ning. A graduate of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., is supervisor 
of methods and practice. Both women 


are splendid teachers, thoroughly enthu- 
Siastic about the rural school, its prob- 
lems and the possibility of their solu- 
tion. 


Both have had wide experience in 








many Phases of rural-school work. High 
qualifications and long tenure for rural 
teachers are thus emphasized. 

The school is housed, temporarily, in 
a commodious room in the college build- 
ing until a thoroughly modern one- 
teacher building can be erected near by 
on the campus. 


Local Beard Shares Expense. 


The budget for the school is about 
$3,000 per year, exclusive of supervision 
and certain overhead expenses. The 
budget includes teacher's salary, trans- 
portation of pupils in motor bus, books, 
and supplies. Of the total amount, the 
local school board pays $1,200 and the 
college the remainder. 

The school has the heartiest coopera- 
tion of the patrons through a community 
club or parent-teacher organization. 
This club meets regularly and takes the 
keenest interest in each project of the 
school. 

What has been accomplished.—Most 
experiments in rural education are too 
short lived to accomplish much, This 
experiment was planned to run at least 
three yenrs. Hence those in charge are 
not ready to announce definite or com- 
plete results. Possibly such results can 
not be announced even by that time— 
June, 1924. But some progress has al- 
ready been noted. 


Te Get Children Into Right Attitudes. 


The first problem was to make of the 
pupils a homogeneous group—to develop 
a unified, wholesome “atmosphere.” 
This is being accomplished through a 
well-planned system of supervised play 
and pupil participation in school affairs 
through the agency of a young citizens’ 
league. Teamwork, schoo! pride, respon- 
sibility, respect for schoolmates, self- 
control are slowly but surely being de- 
veloped. This homogeneity has been 
further increased by the cooperation of 
the parents through the community club. 
No opportunity is missed to have the 
children entertain their parents or vis- 
itors with regular school activities or 
special programs; nor to have them act 
as hosts to other rural schools. The first 
step, then, has been to get the children 
into the right attitude toward each other, 
their work, and their part in it. 

The second problem set was to reduce 
the total number of class periods to a 





reasonable number for one teacher to 
handle in a day, This is being accom- 
plished through grouping of the pupils, 
through combination and correlation. of 
subject matter, and through the elimina- 
tion of useless material. At present the 
school has three groups of pupils and 18 
class periods. 

Instead of the regulation eight grades, 
the campus school is divided into three 
groups. Group I corresponds to what 
was formerly the first, second, and third 
grades. Group II corresponds to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and 
Group III corresponds to the seventh and 
eighth grades, 

In this scheme the subjects are com- 
bined and correlated, so that fewer 
classes are hecessary than under the old 
organization. 

In Group I, reading and language are 
combined; nature study and oral geog- 
raphy are combined, Spelling and phon- 
ics are correlated with all subjects. 
Arithmetic is correlated with other sub- 
jects where opportunity offers, and, in 
addition, a regular course in arithmetic 
is given to all but beginners. 


Related Subjects Are Grouped. 


In Group II, history, geography, read- 
ing, and language are combined, also 
reading, language, and hygiene. Spelling 
and writing are correlated with all sub- 
jects. Arithmetic is correlated with 
other subjects wherever possible, but a 
regular course in arithmetic is given, 

In Group III, history, geography, and 
civies have been organized into a social- 
science course. That subject predomi- 
nates or is emphasized most on which the 
real problem of the class centers, In 
Group III, also, English and bookkeep- 
ing are correlated with arithmetic, such 
as the writing of business letters, checks, 
drafts, receipts, bills, and farm account- 
ing. Silent reading is utilized in every 
subject. Language is correlated inti- 
mately with the social-science course and 
the courses in hygiene and industrial 
work, 

Each group works separately in music, 
Groups II and III unite in a “ spelling 
bee ” every Tuesday in the place of open- 
ing exercises. These groups have two 
weekly class periods of 40 minutes each 
in industrial work, the girls having cook- 
ing or sewing and the boys manual 
training. 

By means of this scheme the number 
of classes each day has been reduced to 
about 18. It should be emphasized that 
this is not final. The pupils are classified 
partly by the use of mental tests, physi- 
cal examination, and subject tests, 

_This school is also used for observation 
and demonstration by students in rural- 
school methods classes in the teachers’ 
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college. A limited number of students 
do practice teaching. 

This school is but one phase of rural- 
teacher training work at the teachers’ 
college at Aberdeen. The college has 
several other affiliated one-teacher 
schools under the direction of the de- 
partment of rural education. These 
schcols are located in the country within 
driving distance of the college by auto- 
mobile. In each the college supplements 
the teachers’ salaries and in other ways 
assists the school The school boards 
select the teachers on recommendation 
of the college authorities. Students in 
training for rural work are taken out to 
these schools daily for observation and 
practice teaching. They also take part 
in monthly community meetings. One of 
these one-teacher schools is a thoroughly 
modern structure which cost $7,500 and 
was dedicated in January, 1922. It is 
as fine a type of architecture for such 
schools as can be found in the State. 
The teacher of this school, as well as 
those in the other schools, was chosen 
because of her excellence as a teacher 
and community leader. 

Another affiliated school is of the rural 
consolidated type. This school is lo- 
cated a few miles from the campus. The 
building was dedicated November 10, 
1922, and cost about $80,000. Here stu- 
dents for the advanced degree (A. B.) in 
rural education in the college do obser- 
vation work and some practice In teach- 
ing, supervision, and administration. 
The school is a fully accredited four- 
year rural high school doing Smith- 
Hughes work in agriculture and home 
making. In this, as well as in the other 
schools, experiments in methods, super- 
vision, and administration are worked 
out. 





SCHOOLS FOR NOMADIC ABORIGI- 
NES OF ARGENTINA. 


Seven schools are to be opened in the 
Chaco and Formosa territories of Argen- 
tina to care for the education of children 
of nomadic tribes of aborigines. These 
tribes now come to the settlements at 
certain seasons to work during the cut- 
ting of sugar cane, and some remain 
after the season is over. The board of 
education plans to establish agricultural 
and industrial schools in these parts of 
the country to gain the confidence of the 
indigenes, allow them fo learn trades, 
and receive the product of their labor. 
The course of study, hours, and other 
details are to be worked out on the 
ground. The main object for the pres- 
ent is to win the confidence of these peo- 
ple and to make them desirous of sending 
their children to school.—Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union. 





FOOT FACTS. 


1. Eighty-five per cent of men and 
women called for service in the war had 
definite foot troubles, due to improper 
shoes. 

2. Sixty-five per cent of school chil- 
dren have stiff feet, due to wrong shoes. 

3. Improper shoes are often the cause 
of poor posture. 

4. Much foot trouble can be prevented 
by a proper shoe and stocking from in- 
fancy. 

5. The barefoot race never knew of 
foot troubles in any form. 

6. The proper shoe and stocking and 
cleanliness are essential to foot health. 

7. The proper shoe should have a low, 
broad heel, straight inside line, flexible 
shank, and plenty of room for toe spread. 

8. That children’s first shoes and 
stockings should be carefully looked 
after. 

9. That they should be taught to walk 
in a straight line. 

10. That they should be taught early 
in life exercises which strengthen the 
arches and make for foot strength. 

11. That children should be taught 
that good feet are essential to health. 

12. That only by proper care as to 
cleanliness, foot clothing, and daily feet 
exercises can this be attained.—F. A. 
Sherman, M. D., Albany, N. Y. 





SHOULD STUDY HIGH SCHOOLS’ 
HOLDING POWER. 


Need for a complete study to find the 
holding power of all high schools in 
New York State for a period of years is 
shown by the results of a limited study 
of that subject, according to a bulletin 
of the University of the State of New 
York, Pupils of the high-school gradu- 
ating class of June, 1921, were studied 
in 40 cities of the third class. Seventy 
per cent of the pupils who had entered 
the high school four years before were 
not graduated, some of these having 
dropped out of school and some having 
been retarded by failure at various 
points in the course. When this group 
of pupils was graduated from the ele- 
mentary schools, in 1917, about 16 per 
cent of the graduates did not enter high 
school. Since such a large proportion of 
rupils in certain cities fail to take full 
advantage of the schools provided, the 
State Education Department feels that 
further information should be obtained 
regarding all the cities of the State. In 
the course of the complete study it 
should be possible to determine the in- 
fiuence of the different factors which 
tend to cause loss during the high-school 
period, 





ENGLISHMAN LAUDS 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Reluctantly Admits That English 
Schools Are Inferior—Represent- 
ative American School Has Stu- 
dents From Many Foreign Coun- 
tries—Courses Count Toward 
Degrees. 


Summer schools are much more in 
favor in the United States than in Eng- 
land, according to W. G. Cove, president 
of the National Union of Teachers of 
Great Britain and Wales, writing in The 
Schoolmaster of his visit to this country, 
where he attended the Boston meeting of 
the Nationa! Education Association. In 
the course of his visit he went to Colum- 
bia University. 
“The summer 
university is 


school, for which the 
famous, had just com- 
menced,” he writes. ‘“‘ Students had come 
from all the States of America, from 
many parts of the British Empire, Japan, 
and China. There were twelve to fifteen 
thousand students. I heard some of the 
lectures, including that of the profound 
and renowned educationist, Prof. John 
Dewey. Summer schools are much more 
in favor in America than they are in this 
country. I understood that a number of 
the courses taken at the summer school 
would count toward a degree. A com- 
parison of English and American summer 
schools compels one to admit that our 
summer schools are inferior. They are 
not so boldly conceived or so well organ- 
ized, and they certainly have not the 
status of the American summer schools. 
Summer schools in this country need 
more attention than we have paid them, 
It is very doubtful if our present sum- 
mer schools will ever raise us to a pro- 
fessional status,” 





In South Manchester, Conn., where all 
the mills are closed on Fridays, @ 
Father’s Day was held at the school. 
A printed invitation sent to each 
father in town, inviting him to visit the 
school, More than 1,000 visitors came, 
about half of whom were men. 


was 





Intelligence tests are used to classify 
Lorain (Ohio) pwpils in the first grade 
of the elementary schools and in the 
junior high-school grades. On the basis 
of the results of these tests the pupils 
are divided into slow, average, and sU- 
perior groups. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF “‘HEALTH 
WEEK” OR “HEALTH DAY.” 


By Harrier L. Wepewoopn, R. N. 











Posters. 


A poster contest offers excellent mate- 
rial for an exhibit. It gives the teacher 
opportunity to interest her children in 
bealth habits and health facts. There 
is no better way of bringing health truths 
home to parents than through posters 
made by their own ehildren. 

The judging can be made a feature, 
and good publicity may come from choos- 
ing prominent people as judges—the 
mayor, etc. 

The Milk Bar. 


A “penny a glass” milk bar will at- 
tract attention if prettily dressed (but 
inexpensively dressed) dairy maids dis- 
pense the milk. Large milk distributors 
will often supply much of the necessary 
equipment. 

A little song or playlet or parade twice 
daily will attract attention to the “ bar.” 


Plays, Pantomimes, Pageants. 


A 5 or 10 minute pageant, pantomime, 
or play may be staged at 10 and at 3 
o'clock to call attention to the “bar” or 
other special health feature. A _ short 
“health parade” may be used instead. 


Health Fortune Teller. 


The health fortune teller is always 
enthusiastically greeted. She may wan- 
der about carrying a magic box out of 
which fortunes van be drawn, or she may 
reside in a tent, gaze into a crystal ball, 
or tell the palm. 

Have for distribution printed mate- 
rial for the child to take home, a 
picture of the fortune teller, or an at- 
tractive health idea for varying ages. 
The success of this depends largely upon 
the personality of the fortune teller, un- 
less a very definite procedure is outlined. 
The fortune teller may have different 
bags or boxes for fortunes, one for little 
girls, one for junior high-school girls, 
one for would-be baseball players, etc. 


Essay Contests. 


Essay contests have been used for 
years in other subjects, and children are 
eager to compete if there is recognition 
or reward. The subjects may be about 
anything in the health field—health 
habits, how children of all lands sleep, 
great discoveries in the health field, 
great men and women who have done 
something for the health of the world. 





Debates and Speaking Contests. 


There may be debates between mem- 
bers of a class, or of a school, or between 
schools, and why not on subjects which 
have a bearing on health? The great fig- 
ures in the health world can easily be 
eulogized in oratory, and debates are in 
order as to the relative value of this 
thing or that in the health field. In 
order to debate, children must have in- 
formation, 


The Country Fair in Posters or Models. 


The prize animals can be pictured or 
modeled, their good points noted, and the 
reasons for their perfection written 
down. Then have a booth fer the prize 
children—posters or photographs or 
models, with points of excellence (for a 
good specimen of a child) listed and rea- 
sons assigned. 


The Health Parade. 


Health parades are always well re- 
ceived and are easy to get up. One sec- 
tion may carry banners, “ We strike for 
longer hours in sleep,” etc. 

The eighth grades in all the schools 
may compete for the best display or ap- 
pearance. 

There need not be floats nor anything 
expensive. In one place floats were 
made, however—tminiature floats mounted 
on children’s express wagons and hauled 
by the children in the parade. A prize 
might be given for the best idea. 

Children dressed to represent vegeta- 
bles, and named “ Billy Beet,” “ Jimmy 
Onion,” etc. Children love the idea of 
naming fruit and vegetables. 

A milk bottle, with a face on the bot- 
tle and legs walking below; perhaps a 
tall, dirty, blue bottle of milk and a short, 
fat, creamy bottle; or a bottle with all 
the smiling ingredients attached by 
cords. 

A float representing a room with six 
or eight windows and through each win- 
dow a child is discovered carrying out 
one of the health rules, with explanatory 
sign over window, such as “I brush my 
teeth twice a day; do you?” 

A collection of babies in baby carriages 
with signs, “We need better milk,” 
“ More fresh air,” or “I lose instead of 

Littie boys dressed in overalls, 4 or 5 
years old, carrying signs, “ We strike for 
longer hours of sleep,” “Less work and 
worry,” etc. 





=_—= 


If you have any health clabs in the 
schools, let them put on any original 
ideas which they may have and offer 
prizes for the best idea carried out in 
parade, 

Let boy and girl scouts figure largely. 

Have the stores put in window ex- 
hibits, letting your health committee ap- 
prove the exhibit beforehand, and have 
a statement to that effect appear in the 
window. 

The girls who have taken domestic 
science in school can be used. Let some 
girl of 10 or 12 cook as a window dis- 
play some of the most approved foods; 
let her wear an apren made by the sew- 
ing class, bearing a label of class and 
number, and have it of good kitchen 
style. 

If there are crusaders in your schools, 
have them wear crusader hats and carry 
shields and march in the parade, 

Perhaps five or six floats representing 
the same number of nationalities, all 
doing health rules im their own particular 
style or way. 

Children to represent flowers and 
labeled, “ We love fresh air, sunshine, 
and water; do you?” 


Helps for a “ Health Week.” 


The magazine “Mother and Child” 
(published by the American Child Hy- 
giene Association, Seventeenth and F 
Streets, Washington, D. ©.) has pub- 
lished several articles in the past year 
which you may find useful: 

January, 1922, 3: 24-27: Parading for 
health. By Grace Hallock. 

April, 1922, 3: 166-168: Poster making 
by school children. Ibid. 

July, 1922: A child-health window. 

January, 1922: A new child-welfare 
film. 

If a play is wanted, write to the « 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, and ask 
for their recent folder on “Plays and 
Pageants.” In choosing a play choose 
one that stresses health in a positive 
manner rather than in a negative way. 
We must build up a positive health ideal 
in the child’s mind. Show him not that 
disease is bad for him but that health 
is good for him. Why not write your 
own play? 

If “clean-up day” is to be a part of 
your “health week,” write to the United 
States Public Health Service for printed 
material. 

If you need poster suggestions, write 
to the Child Health Organization, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Write to the Bureau of Education and 
tell us about any discoveries or new ideas 
that helped you in your “health week,” 
80 that we may add thes to our circulars 
and pass them on to others. 
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PROMOTION WITHHELD 
FROM EXCESSIVE NUMBERS 





After 16 School Terms Pupils Who 
Entered Together Are Found in 
All Grades From Fifth to High 
School. 


By Wituiam L, Errincer, Superintend- 


ent of Schools, New York City. 


Of a grand total of approxiniately 
716,000 pupils in the regular elementary 
grades, 83,000 children failed of promo- 
tion on June 30 last. What results from 
such conditions? Presumably the pupils 
were denied promotion in order to in- 
sure their better training during the 
succeeding term and to preserve the 
homogeneity of the classes newly formed. 
But the converse of the picture is, from 
the standpoint of the pupil, discourage- 
ment, and unfruitful repetition of at 
least part of the ensuing term’s work, 
and from the standpoint of the school 
organization, increase in “ overageness,” 
early elimination from the upper grades, 
increase in cost because of the greater 
required to complete 
least, con- 


nuinber of years 
the course, and last, but not 
gestion in the grades, 

To illustrate in simple fashion the 
retardation and congestion that 
from prevailing rates of nonpromotion, 
let me state that if we follow the school 
vareers of 1,000 typical children who en- 
tered school eight years ago, we find, 
applying the successive yearly rates of 
promotion, that at the close of 16 terms 
the phalanx of 1,000 youngsters has lost 
its compactness and has become a group 
of stragglers, distributed through the 
grades as follows: 


arise 


group of 
16 school 


Distribution of the original 
1,000 pupils at the close of 


terms. 
Grade. Pupils. 
EEE TS 
atl iied Ral crapseialibts x ix sbinipicion te usitiingh ty -aipal 260 
ON TS a a eee 288 
BB RES 7 2" : on ae 
Bak) a ee ae 
ee ae Saedeancl . 80 
ates 7S Oa eee s 9 
eho i a 2 ae, 2 

The degree of retardation, overage- 


ness, congestion, and expense incident to 
such rate of progression will be illus- 
trated as I develop my presentation. 

The wide variation in the percentage 
of promotions as of the term ending 
June 30, 1922, may be illustrated by 
quoting the figures with reference to 10 
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school districts, 5 of which ranked high 
and 5 of which ranked low in the total 
distribution : 


of promotions by districts, 


June, 1922. 


Percentage 


High. Low. 

District. Per cent. District. Per cent 
| eres LA —_— a 1p 
pT healt i 47th__- aa eo 4 
er i aS 79.9 
SS) S6 48th —a 
0 a 85 _ ea 72.3 

Another interesting distribution re- 


veals the variation in the rates of. pro- 
motion of different schools, exclusive of 
special schools such as the probationary, 
for the ending June 30, 1921. I 
will give the number of schools, city- 
wide, in the five highest and the five low- 


term 


est percentage groups: 


High group. 
Number of 
schools, all 


Rate of promotion. boroughs. 
100-97 per cent Bh Eu. WE AAS SS 
06-08. sce. EE SES * ee Fe 1s 
92-89__ Fe 19 2 IN ST 
2 EC ORG ere Se Le + 93 
Low group, 

76-73 Ant ES 2 = oa 45 
Sn 16 
a ee a 8 

ae a ae oan 
Sa See S 


The average rate of promotion for the 
city was 58.6. 

I present these promotion statistics as 
one aspect of a general condition result- 
ing from existing educational aims, ad- 
ministration, and instruction. 

| know full well that no one in our 
schools will regard the presentation of 
these specific facts as a flat that we are 
to muintain a regimentation of children 
and advance them irrespective of their 
attainments. But I do present them as 
ones that give additional reason fer a 
careful study of the premises and also 
the methods involved in our present clas- 
sification and instruction of children.— 
Bulletin of High Points. 





To further their education and gain 
eredit toward college degrees, more than 
8,000 teachers enrolled last year in even- 
ing classes established by educational ex- 
tension department of the Pennsylvania 
State College. More than 100 courses 
are given in these classes, including edu- 
eation, psychology, English, languages, 
history, mathematics, music, art, econom- 
ies, and physical education. In many 
places the faculty of a local institution 
gives the instruction. 








SUPREME COURT UP- 
HOLDS VACCINATION LAW 





No Violation of the Constitution for 
State or Local Authorities to Ex- 
clude Pupils Who Refuse to Sub. 


mit to Vaccination. 


City health officials have authority 
under the police power of the States to 
require school children to be vaccinated 
and in so doing are not acting in contra- 
vention of the process” or the 
“equal protection” clauses of the four- 
teenth amendment, according to a deci. 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States delivered by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis on November 15 in the case of 
Zucht v. King et al., of San Antonio, 
Tex. Ordinances in that city provide 
that no child or other person shall at- 
tend a public school or other place of ed- 
ucation without first presented 
a certificate of vaccination. Publie of- 
ficials had excluded the plaintiff from a 
public schoo] because she did not have 
the required certificate and had refused 
They also 
caused her to be excluded from a private 
school. 

The plaintiff claimed that the ordi- 
nuances violate the fourteenth amendment, 
since they deprived her of liberty with- 
out due process of law, and that as ad- 
ministered they denied equal protection 
of the laws. The case came to the Su- 
preme Court on a writ of error. Justice 
Brandeis stated that in view of a long 
line of decisions previously rendered in 
the Supreme Court he could find in the 
record no question as to the validity of 
the ordinance sufficiently substantial to 
support the plaintiff's writ of error, and 
this writ was accordingly dismissed. 


“due 


having 


to submit to vaccination. 





WITHDRAWAL DEPENDS ON INDI- 
VIDUAL, NOT COURSE. 


More than twice as many pupils with- 
draw from technical courses in the high 
schools as from academic courses, accord- 
ing to a study of three high schools in 
Cincinnati. R. J. Condon, superintendent 
of schools, states that this large with- 
drawal is not due to lack of attractiveness 
in the practical work, but to the fact that 
certain types of boys and girls select 
the more practical, scientific, and techni- 
cal courses because they can not, or fear 
they can not, do the work of the more ab- 
stract general courses. These pupils 
would probably drop out before complet- 
ing the course, no matter what group of 
subjects they chose, 

















JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVE- 
MENT IN MISSOURI 





(Continued from page 73.) 


When the movement for standardizing 
high schools and academies and that for 


| 


| 


standardizing the four-year colleges had | 


been worked out, there were left many 
private institutions that belonged to 
neither class, These colleges had been 
giving instruction beyond that of the 
secondary schools, but less than was re- 
quired to be rated as a standard college. 
For the most part they were weak, strug- 
gling church colleges, without endow- 
ment and depending upon tuition fees 
and gifts for their support. 


Beautiful Catalogues Are Deceptive. 


Every State in the Union has had more 
or less of them. 
ever, was their favorite habitat. You 
have no doubt seen their beautifully 
illustrated catalogues announcing courses 
that would have reflected credit upon a 
well-endowed university. 

In the organization of the educational 
system that I have described above these 
colleges had as yet no place. They were 
unwilling to become academies; they 
were unable to become standard colleges. 
Since there were no standards among 
them, each was a law unto itself, with 
the result that there was great variation 
among them and no incentive for im- 
provement. It soon became apparent to 
those in charge of these weak colleges 
that they must secure recognition in the 
educational system of the State or close 
their doors. On the one hand they had 
no definite relation to the accredited high 
schools by which they might attract high- 
school graduates, and on the other hand 
they had no definite relation to the stand- 
ard colleges by which their graduates 
could be admitted and given credit for 
their work. 


Did Not Attract Ambitious Students. 


The result of this situation was nat- 
urally that these colleges did not attract 
students who were ambitious to secure 
later the training offered by the standard 
college, and very few of those who, hav- 
ing been won by attractive advertise- 
ments and smooth-iongued solicitors, en- 
rolled as students received any real stim- 
lus for training beyond that offered in 
the course elected or had awakened in 
them any desire for more training. Even 
in this very difficult situation those in 
charge of some of these colleges tried 
desperately to maintain good scholastic 
Standards and to do good, honest work. 
They must compete, however, with those 
who had no educational ideals and who 





The Middle West, how- | 
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measured success by the size of the en- for approval, the visiting committee gave 


rollment. Those of you who have studied 
the educational development in any State 
can readily understand that this situa- 
tion could not endure. They were out- 
side the closely coordinated educational 
and, being neither “ fish 
fowl,” had no place on sea or land. 


system, nor 


Turn to University for Relief. 


Fortunately for education in Missouri. 
the presidents of some of these unclassi- 
tied colleges, dissutisfied with the educa- 
tional situation and hard pressed by the 
economic situation, turned to the wuni- 
versity for relief. They were familiar 
with the excellent work that the uni- 
versity had done in standardizing the 
high schools; hence they requested the 
university to standardize them.  Al- 
though most of the struggling colleges 
were offering four years of college work, 
they were willing to accede to the sug- 
gestion of the university that they be 
standardized as junior colleges giving 
two years of college work. Two things 
influenced this decision. ‘The first was 
the ability of the schools themselves; 
the second the movement which had been 
inaugurated at the university under the 
leadership of Dr. A. Ross Hill, then 
president, to put all the professional de- 
partments on a two-year college basis. 

Since the various professional schools 
were requiring for admission the com- 
pletion of the first two years of the col- 
lege of arts and science or the equiva- 
lent, and since it was necessary in the 
beginning to have rather uniform stand- 
ards, those of the first two years of the 
college of arts and science were ac- 
cepted as necessary for affiliation. It 
was left, however, to the schools to de- 
cide whether they would have a college 
course of two years based upon an ad- 
mission requirement of four years of 
high-school work or a college course of 
four years based upon an admission re- 
quirement of two years of high-school 
work. In organization most of them 
have chosen the latter plan. 


Visiting Committee Inspects Colleges. 


In 1911 the work of affiliation was 
begun by the committee on accredited 
schools and colleges. The machinery pro- 
vided for the affiliation of these colleges 
wus as simple as possible. When the 
authorities of a college applied for ap- 
proval they were requested to furnish 


| certain essential data upon a blank form 


provided for that purpose. These blanks 
were turned over to a committee of 
three known as the junior college examin- 
ing committee. If the data furnished by 
any given college indicated that the col- 
lege approximately met the conditiens 











the college a thorough inspection. Fer 
10 years the committee consisted of the 
same members of the faculty, thus insur- 
ing the greatest possible uniformity in 
the examinations, The report of the 
Visiting committee was made to the com- 
wittee on accredited schools and colleges, 
and if the college met all requirements it 
was approved. 

The committee rarely approved any 
college upon the first examination. It 
Was usually necessary to point out to the 
uuthorities some deficiency in the library, 
in laboratory equipment, in the curricu- 
lum, or in the teaching staff. A written 
report pointing out these deficiencies and 
making very definite suggestions in re- 
gard to them was made by the commit- 
tee. If the committee found upon their 
next visit that the deficiencies had been 
removed, the college was recommended 
for approval; otherwise, it was given 
more time to carry out the committee's 
suggestions. 


Eighteen Junior Colleges Approved. : 


In this way, during the past 11 years, 
18 junior colleges have been approved. 
Sixteen of these are private colleges and 
two are public colleges. The public col- 
leges are the Kansas City Junior College 
and the St. Joseph Junior College. The 
others are scattered throughout the 
State, being fairly well distributed, 
though central Missouri has the larger 
share. The private colleges are classified 
as follows: 











a eS a 4 
Ontee.... .. .ccmncittitilitien «thant 8 
Methodist__....._- = — 
Christian ~~~ 2 
Presbyteriad. «te persisinnawsinmnn 2 
Christian Science 1 
Nensectarian........,-s0 dee ad 1 

16 


Results Entirely Beneficial. 


The results of the junior college move- 
ment in Missourl are very important, 
and in these, of course, lies your chief 
interest. 1 shall mention only the most 
significant. The first and most conspicu- 
ous result was the change wrought in 
the colleges themselves. With definite 
standards established for them, with 
definite guidance on the part of the unt- 
versity always at hand, their improve- 
ment was immediate and notable. Li- 
brary und laboratory equipment was 
made more adequate, entrance require- 
ments were increased and rigidly en- 
forced, and requirements for graduation 
were made definite and in close agree 
ment with the requirements of the first 
two years of the College of Arts and 
Science of the University of Missouri, 
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Higher scholastic standards for the 
members of the teaching staff were es- 
tablished, with the result that the poorly 
equipped teacher was dropped or given 
an opportunity for better preparation 
by study in some good graduate school. 
As soon as the improvement in these 
schools and their recognition by the uni- 
versity beeame known to parents having 
children to educate there was at once a 
material increase in their enrollment. 
There was also noted a marked differ- 
ence in the preparation of the students. 
Before the colleges were accredited 
their students were for the most part 
preparatory students. Now well- 
equipped high-school students asked for 
admission. Since students could receive 
credit at the university for work done in 
these colleges, and thus prepare for ad- 
mission to the various professional de- 
partments—law, education, medicine, 
journalism, commerce, etc.—or for the 
junior year of the College of Arts and 
Science, many parents naturally pre 
ferred to have their children take the 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years in the junior colleges. In many 
cases the student could stay at home and 
prepare for admission to a professional 
school at the university, and all students 
in a junior college had the advantage of 
closer contact with teachers—the “ per- 
sonal touch.” In addition, there was 
the advantage of close and continuous 
supervision, which is not possible in a 
large university. These advantages espe- 
cially attracted parents with daughters 
to educate. To them the junior college, 
with its small enrollment and close 
supervision, seemed a better place for 
their daughters than a large university 
community, with its freedom and its re- 
sponsibility for self-direction. 


Important Link in Educational System. 


The rapid growth in enrollment in the 
accredited junior colleges was most grati- 
fying to the executives of these colleges 
and also to the authorities of the uni- 
versity. To the junior colleges it was 
gratifying because their self-respect was 
restored and their value as educational 
agencies was made real and important. 
Not only had they been saved from a 
difficult position but they had been made 
an important link in the educational sys- 
tem of the State. The State superin- 
tendant of public schools at once ar- 
ranged a plan by which their graduates 
can secure a temporary certificate to 
teach. This growth was gratifying to 
the university authorities beeause it jus- 
tified their faith in the value to educa- 
tion of the junior-college movement. It 
was well worth while to expend time and 
effort when the results for efficient edu- 





eation were so excellent. The success of 
the movement was gratifying to the uni- 
versity authorities for a much more sig- 
nificant reason, which I shall mention 
at some length later. 


Develop Into Efficient Institutions. 


The second result also affected in no 
small measure the development of the 
colleges themselves. As soon as it be- 
came known that they were efficient edu- 
cational agencies, recognized by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and by the State 
superintendent of public schools, philan- 
thropic persons began to assist them, and 
with the funds contributed, dormitories 
and academic halls were built and li- 
braries and laboratories were equipped. 
I can give no correct estimate of the 
amount of these philanthropic contribu- 
tions. I know of four junior colleges 
that during the last few years have put 
into buildings alone approximately a mil- 
lion dollars. One of them has received 
funds enough to make it advisable, in 
the opinion of its board of control, to 
expand into a four-year college, with 
membership in the Missouri College 
Union. It is needless to say that it is 
now a very different four-year college 
from what it was 10 years ago. 

The third conspicuous result is of very 
vital concern to the University of Mis- 
souri. The rapid growth in the past dec- 
ade in the number of students seeking 
admission to the State universities has 
been such as to threaten to swamp them 
both scholastically and financially. To 
make the situation still more difficult 
for the universities, the absolutely neces- 
sary material expansion has not been 
possible on account ef the high building 
eosts. The result of this situation has 
been very embarrassing to some of the 
State universities. With rapid increase 
in enrollment, without a corresponding 
increase in teaching force and material 
equipment, the oft-mentioned sardine in 
a box was lonesome as compared to the 
students in their classrooms. 


Development Came at Critical Period. 


The universities have met the problem 
thus thrust upon them in various ways. 
Some of them by organizing classes of 
huge size, which is bad pedagogically, 
and some of them by establishing too 
strict elimination rules, which is bad po- 
litically. Fortunately the development 
of the junior college in Missouri just at 
this critical period made it possible for 
the University of Missouri te solve the 
problem without resorting to either of 
these undesirable methods. The junior 
colleges, beginning in 1911, have steadily 
increased in enrollment and thus have 
relieved the university from the pressure 





in the freshman and sophomore years, 
where relief is most needed. 

The accredited junior colleges are 
either coeducational or admit women 
only. Seven are coeducational and 11 
for women only. Until a year ago there 
were 12 junior colleges for women and 6 
for both men and women. One coeduea- 
tional college has been added and one 
women’s college dropped from the list, 
because it had become a standard four- 
year college. For the greater part of the 
past 10 years two-thirds of the accredited 
junior colleges have been for women only 
and one-third for both men and women. 
Since this is true, one would expect any 
influence exerted by them upon the en- 
rollment in the university to appear in 
the enrollment of women. Statistics on 
our enrollment indicate that this is the 
case. In the decade beginning with 1901 
we had a steady increase in the percent- 
age of women enrolled. In the decade 
beginning with 1911 we had a decrease 
in the percentage of women enrolled. 


Many Advantages in Small Colleges. 


In 1920-21 the accredited junior col- 
leges enrolled more than 3,000 students, 
Please note the significance of the 
figures. They mean that 3,000 of the 
youth of Missouri received in 1920-21 
good instruction in two years of college 
work in accredited junior colleges; they 
mean that they received this instruction 
under conditions concerning libraries, 
laboratories, and faculties such as to 
make it possible for their work to be 
given credit in the University of Missouri 
and in other reputable institutions; they 
mean that these 3,000 students, mostly 
women, were enrolled in colleges that 
could give them such oversight, such 
personal supervision, and such individual 
attention as can be given by no large 
university ; they mean that many of these 
students, perhaps one-third of the entire 
number, could pursue their studies under 
capable and stimulating teachers, and at 


‘the same time have the protection and 


the guidance of the home; they mean 
that the University of Missouri has been 
relieved of the care of some thousand or 
more freshmen and sophomores during a 
period of great economic pressure when 
such an increase in enrollment would 
have imposed a considerable burden upon 
the institution. 

If you will consider these points, you 
will grasp, I believe, the most significant 
results of the junior college movement in 
Missouri. The movement as carried ont 
in this State is a unique and interesting 
experiment in education, which has 
yielded most satisfactory results and 
promises to give even more important 
results in the future. 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


By Joun D. Wotcorrt. 











Grecory CHESTER ARTHUR. 





Gecuran, THOM4S Kveretre, History of 
public-school education in Florida. 
[Luncaster, Pa., Press of the New Era 
printing company] 1922. xv, 270 p. 8°. 


The author of this book is dean and 
professor of education in Judson college, 
Marion, Ala. He presents a_ detailed 
study of the origin and growth of the 
public-school system of Florida from its 
organization as a territory by Congress in 
1822 to the present time, in the hope that 
the record may lead to a better under- 
standing of current educational problems 
in the State. 


Deever, James. An introduction to the 
psychology of education. London, E. 
Arnold & co., 1922. viii, 227 p. 12° 
(The modern educator's library. Gen- 
eral editor—Prof, A, A, Cock.) 


A general treatment of educational psy- 
chology designed as an introduction to the 
subject as a whole. Within recent years 
there have been fully three distinct and 
important thought developments bearing 
on the psychological aspects of education— 
these represented by Montessori, Freud, 
and the American behaviorists respectively, 
all of which were subsequent to the sig- 
nificant work of McDougall in the subfect. 
The author tries to bring the principles 
of educational psychology into seme erder 
from the chaos, as he says, in which they 
now are, by harmonizing the results of 
these movements. 


Fundamen- 
tals of educational measurement with 
the elements of statistical method. 
New York, London, D. Appleton and 
company, 1922. xvii, 382 p. diagrs., 
tables. 12°. 


To present the fundamental principles 
of educational measurement in nontech- 
nical language so far as possible is a 
leading aim of this manual. The book 
discusses and describes both the measure- 
ment of intelligence and tests of school 
achievement, It also takes up the measure- 
ment of educational processes and products 
in five fields of pubtic school work, gives 
@ several statement regarding educational 
Statistics, and deseribes the measurement 
of central tendency or averages of disper- 
sion or variability and of relationship or 
correlation. 


Grupneere, Bengamin C., ed. High 
schools and sex education; a manual 
of suggestions on education related to 
sex. Prepared under the direction of 
the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, in collaboration 
with the United States Bureau of Ed- 
cation. Washington, Government 
Prirnting Office, 1922. vii, 98 p. 8°. 

A variety of material on sex education 


is here collected into usable form. The 
book has been prepared on the basis of 








descriptions of work actually being done by 
high-school teachers in various parts of the 
country, replies to questions submitted to 
the Bureau of Education and to the Pub- 
lice Health Service by correspondents, and 
replies to questions most frequently raised 
at the forty or more conferences on sex ed- 
ucation that have been held during the past 
three years. There is included an attempt 
to show the bearing of the whole problem 
of sex enlightenment and adjustment to the 
other tasks of the school. 


GrRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., ed. Outlines 


of child study; a manual for parents 
and teachers, ed. by B. C. Gruenberg 
for the Federation for Child Study, 
with an introduction by E. L. Thorn- 
dike. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. xx, 260 p. 12°, 


Bibliography: p. 287-60 

In dealing with childre. itis book alms 
at the substitution by paren's ap 1 teachers 
of purpose for impulse or inertia, of knowl- 
edge for uncritical opinion, and of sympathy 
for friction and antagonism. Each topic in 
the manual! ts presented by (1) a definition of 
the general state of knowledge of the topic, 
(2) an outline listing the detafled facts 
and problems coacerning which there is in- 
formation available, and (3) a list of help- 
fully graded references, ranging from at- 
tractive popular articles to technical mono- 
graphs. 


LEVERMORE, CHARLES Herserr. ‘Samuel 


Train Dutton; a biography. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. x, 280 
p. front. (port.) plates. 8°. 

A full and sympathetic account of the 


career of this prominent educator and 
philanthropist. 


Lyon, Leverert 8. Education for busi- 


ness. Chicago, Ill., The University of 
Chicago Press [1922]. xiv, G18 p. 
diagrs., tables, 12°. 


As a business education in America is 
now without a clear sense of purpose and 
relationships of the various training insti- 
tutions; the organization of a rational busi- 
ness curriculum in any type of school has 
been difficult. This work undertakes to de- 
termine the general objectives of business 
education, to indicate the important agen- 
cies concerned, and to suggest the proper 
place of each. It is therefore adapted to 
serve as a broad general introduction to 
the study of business education for pros- 
pective teachers of the subject. 


NorMAN, JAMES WiitraAm. A comparison 


of tendencies in secondary education in 
England and the United States. New 
York City. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922. x, 186 p. 8. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Contributions to Educatton, 
no. 119.) 








What should be the nature of secondary 
education tn a democracy? is the wunder- 
lying question throughout this study, which 
groups its discussion under four headings : 
(a) Educational administration, or for 
whom and by whom ifs secondary education 
to be provided; (hk) the curriculum of sec- 
ondary education; (c) educational method ; 
(@) the meaning of secondary education in 
a democracy. In order to realize the ideals 
of democracy, a comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education In America and 
England is imperative at present. The au- 
thor declares that the fundamental problem 
for schoo] men in both countries is to or- 
ganize all their educational resources as 
efficiently for demecracy as Germany did 
hers for autocracy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PURLIC 
INSTRUCTION. Report of the survey of 
the public schools of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, The Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 1922. 4 v. illus. diagrs., 
tables, fold. maps. 8°, 


This is the report of a comprehensive 
survey of the public-school aystem of Phila- 
delphia, made under the direction of 
Thomas BE. Finegan, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Pennsylvania. It investi- 
gates the school plant and the general plan 
of organization and administration of the 
schools, as well as the details of attend- 
ance, classification, promotion, ete., of the 
pupils. It also takes up the various types 
of schools and the training, promotion, and 
professional status of the teachers. Space 
is likewise given to vocational and indus- 
trial education and honte econemics. 
Finally, the report studies the work of in- 
struction in the various subjects taught 
and also describes extra-curricalar activi- 
ties and school librartes. 


Ross, Carmon. The status of county 
teachers’ institutes in Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1922, xvi, 168 p. 
tables, forms. 8° 


While this book is primarily a study of 
the efficiency of county teachers’ institutes 
in Pennsylvania, it also presents incident- 
ally a general survey of the present status 
of teachers* institutes In the whole United 
States. The many valuable features of the 
institutes and their service to public edu- 
cation in the past are granted, but the an- 
thor'’s conclusion is that they are not func- 
tioning efficiently to-day as agencies in 
the practical training of teachers in serv- 
ice. Assuming that the institute should 
either be improved or abolished, a number 
of possible ways for its improvement are 
suggested. 


Spanton, A. L., ed. Fifty years of Buch- 
tel (1870-1920). Published under the 
auspices of the Buchtel college alumni 
association. Akron, Qhio, 1922. x, 
446 p. front., plate. 8°. 

A semi-centennial history of the inetitu- 
tion now known as the Munictpal university 
of Akren, which includes an 


sketch of the administration of the present 
president, Dr. Parke R. Kolbe. 


SumNer, 8. Crarton. Supervised study 
in mathematics and science. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1922. xvi, 
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241 p. diagrs., forms. 12°. (Super- PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE N 
vised study series, ed. by A. L. Hall- COURSES FOR TEACHERS. TO RETAIN STUDENTS 


(juest. ) 


This book is designed to aid the teacher 
or principal who is daily striving to teach 
his pupils how to study and how to learn. 
It includes general directions for the man- 
agement of the supervised study period in 
mathematics and science, and a number of 
illustrative lessons which may be used as 
types for teaching algebra, geometry, ad- 
vanced mathematics, botany, zoology, physi- 
ology, and physics. 


Rural school 


Financial sup- 
1922. 233 p. 


UppEGRAFF, HArtan. sur- 


vey of New York state. 
port. Ithaca, N. Y., 
diagrs., tables. 12°, 


Professor George A. Works, director of 
the New York State rural school survey, 
says that the present study of financial con- 
ditions by Dr. Updegraff is so fundamental 
and his recommendations so sound that 
they should receive consideration in every 
State of the Union. The point most strong- 
ly emphasized in the study is the impor- 
tance of considering true wealth taxable for 
schools and demonstrated interest in schools 
as vital factors in determining the share of 
State support that a local district should 
receive, 





HOLLYWOOD MOTION - PICTURE 
CHILDEN WELL TAUGHT. 


Wholesome conditions prevail for chil- 
dren working in the motion-picture 
studios of Los Angeles, according to E. D. 
Snow, supervisor of compulsory educa- 
tion and child welfare, Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools. Every child less than 16 
years old must have a permit to work in 
the studios, and every child between 6 
and 16 is under instruction. The depart- 
ment of compulsory edueation and child 
welfare sends teachers to the studios to 
instruct the children in groups of 10 or 
fewer. If a class consists of 4 to 10 chil- 
dren, four hours of instruction a day 
are required; if fewer than 4 children 
are in the group only three hours of in- 
struction need be given each day. Daily 
reports are required of the teachers and 
an attendance slip for each child is 
mailed daily to the department of com- 
pulsory attendance. 

These teachers must attain as high 
scholarship as the teachers of the regular 
Los Angeles schools. Of the 25 teachers 
on the regular and substitute lists dur- 
ing the last year, 8 are university gradu- 
ates and 15 are normal graduates; the 
other 2 had, respectively, two and three 
years of university education. The re- 
sults of their instruction seem to be good, 
for comparison of promotions of motion- 
picture children and of the Los Angeles 
elementary school as a whole show that 
the motion-picture children are at least 
equal to the average for the schools. 


To assist teachers in improving their 
methods of instruction, the North Adams 
(Mass.) Normal School offers 12 pro- 
fessional courses by correspondence, 80 
that teachers in outlying and rural dis- 
tricts are under no handicap, but may 
undertake the lessons as readily as city 
teachers. These courses were first pre- 
pared for the professional training of 
young teachers, but they have been re- 
vised so that they are now of interest 
to experienced teachers, especially those 
who wish to complete an interrupted 
normal-school training or who wish to 
prepare to teach new subjects, 

Special attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the individual teacher, both in 
graded and ungraded classes. Courses 
include such subjects as American his- 
tory, arithmetic, grammar, and geog- 
raphy ; sewing, drawing, and other hand- 
work; educational psychology and _ his- 
tory of education; oral language, litera- 
ture, and hygiene. All the credits 
gained by correspondence work are 
added to those gained by resident work 
at the normal school. 





STRINGENT LAWS MAKE VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION EXPENSIVE. 


To make the presentation of educa- 
tional motion pictures in schools less ex- 
pensive, the Visual Education Associa- 
tion of America will request the legis- 
latures of certain States to modify for 
schools the stringent regulations that 
are designed for commercial motion- 
picture theaters. According to A. G. 
Baleom, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark, ‘'N. J., there is less 
danger of panic in a school than in a 
regular theater, because children are 
under control and because the operator 
is usually a teacher. New Jersey laws 
permit the showing of films of any kind, 
inflammable or noninflammable, without 
the necessity of having a booth and with 
any kind of projector, while New York 
laws place so many restrictions on the 
exhibition of motion pictures that only 
10 per cent of the schools of New York 
City can afford to use films as a part 
of their teaching equipment, 





To care for badly nourished children 
and enable them to do their school work 
properly, the School Children’s Free 
Lunch Association cooperates with prin- 
cipals of 10 New York City schools in 
feeding a thousand children. Most of 
the members of the association are pa- 
rents of children in the schools, 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Two Associations of Women Co. 
operate in Kansas City to Pre. 
vent Pupils From Leaving Pre- 
maturely- “inancial Aid Given 
if Requireu. 


To perpetuate the memory of the stu- 
dents of Kansus City (Mo.) schools who 
died in the World War the Association 
of High School Women has inaugurated 
a plan to keep deserving boys and girls 
in school. Students in the junior and 
senior high schools and in the junior col- 
lege are eligible to receive help from the 
two funds maintained by the associa- 
tion—the scholarship fund and the im- 
mediate-relief fund. To find out what 
amount will permit a student to remain 
in school the student counselor for high 
schools investigates all cases. The funds 
are made up by contributions from asso- 
ciation members and others. Only the 
interest on the scholarship fund is used, 
but the immediate-relief fund is ex- 
pended as needed. Students receiving 
help from either fund are under no obli- 
gation to return it. Scholarships have 
been granted to 10 students for the 
school year 1922-23. 


Encourages Girls to Return to High School. 


The student counselor cooperates also 
with a committee of the Kansas City 
branch of the American Association of | 
University Women in encouraging girls. 
who have left high school to return. The, 
counselor receives from the different | 
high schools the names of girls who have 
withdrawn and gives these names to the 
committee with all the available in- 
formation. Members of the committee, 
make calls at the homes of the girls to, 
find out why they are giving up school. , 
Of 116 cases investigated more than half 
of the girls were prevented from return-, 
ing to school by illness or death in the 
family or by financial difficulties from 
other causes. About a fourth were to 
tally indifferent, these including the 
girls who were very poor in their studies. 
Of the remaining fourth nearly all re 
turned to school through the advice and 
encouragement of the committee. Some 
of these girls were transferred to the 
trade high school. In the course of the 
investigations several girls were found 
whom the committee considered worthy 
of being recommended for the college 
scholarships granted by the association. 
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EXAMINATION OF CHIL- 
DREN OF PRESCHOOL AGE. 





Purpose is to Enable Children to 
Begin School Work in Best Pos- 
sible Condition—Saves Time and 
Energy of Teachers—Will Ad- 
vance Educational Standards. 


To start children auspiciously upon 
their school lives, New York City schools 
cooperated with the city department of 
health, the Red Cross, and the New York 
State Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists in examining mentally and physi- 
cally 1,000 children of preschool age three 
months before the opening of the past 
school year, and following up these ex- 
aminations with correction of physical 
defects and classification 
mental capacity. 
at the suggestion of the education com- 


This work was done 


mittee of the Civic Club, and it is de- 
scribed in a bulletin entitled * Examina- 
tion of Preschool Children,” issued by the 
New York County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Two groups of four schools each were 
chosen for the experiment. One group 
was in a neighborhood where most of 
the children were of Russian-Jewish 
parentage, and the other where many 
nationalities were represented—Italian 
predominating. <A circular was sent to 
each parent in the neighborhood having 
a child who was expected to enter school 
in September, the names and addresses 
having been collected by the principals 
with the help of children already in 
school. Each school had the services of 
a medical inspector who devoted three 
hours a day for a week in examining 
children who had been brought by their 
mothers or by older children. About 20 
were examined each day. The examina- 
tions were given during June, leaving 
two months for follow-up and correction 
work before the children entered school 
in September. 


To Correct Remediable Defects. 


The doctors and dental hygienists who 
examined the children pointed out to the 
mothers the remediable physical defects 
and gave instruction for having these 
corrected. Two-thirds of the children 
Were found to have defects, which were 
mostly dental, but included also hyper- 
trophied tonsils, defective nasal breath- 
ing, malnutrition, pulmonary diseases, 
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organie cardiac disease, nervous disease, 
and orthopedic defects. To insure as far 
as possible the correction of the defects 
the agencies cooperating in the health 
work sent nurses to follow up the cases 
and recommend treatment. Through 
this follow-up work, many children were 
treated by family physicians and many 
others by the various clinics in the city. 
The Red Cross acted as a clearing 
house, assigning groups of children to 
different welfare organizations in each 
district. 

Full-time dental hygiene service was 
provided by the Red Cross for the pre- 
school children, clinics being held in each 
of the schools in which examinations had 
been given. The dental hygienists made 
many visits to families to impress upon 
the parents the importance of mouth 
hygiene for the child at an early period 
in his life. 

An individual psychological examina- 
tion was given to each child, usually on 
the same day as the physical examina- 
tion. To organize the classes for the 
first grade the psychologists divided the 
whole group of children according to 
their intelligence quotients; the 40 high- 
est were placed in a class together, the 
next highest 40 in another class, and so 
on, 

No administrative difficulties were en- 
countered by the schools in accomplish- 
ing the program, and no extra expense, 
for it involved no increase in personnel, 
but only reassignment of medical inspec- 
tors and nurses already in the service of 
the school system. The report of the 
work states that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the introduction of preschool 
examinations in school systems will pro- 
mote the physical welfare of school chil- 
dren, increase the benefits of mental hy- 
giene in schools, advance educational 
standards in method and content, lead 
to greater elasticity in the curriculum, 
save time and energy of teachers, tend 
to decrease unnecessary retardation and 
elimination, and make each child an in- 
dividual entity instead of a fraction of a 
class. 





Teachers in Cologne, Duisburg, and 
Essen, Germany, are reported to receive 
only 23 marks an hour for work in con- 
tinuation schools. At the prevailing rate 
of exchange a wage of 23 marks an hour 
means about 5 cents for an eight-hour 
day. 





Beginning with September, 1924, the 
minimum professional training of teach- 
ers in secondary schools accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools will be 15 
hours in education, 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVE- 
MENT GAINS MOMENTUM 





Discussion Occupies Entire Time of 
One Session of Meeting of Na- 
tional Association of State Uni- 
versities—Functions of a State 
University. 





Organization of higher education in 
State universities was discussed at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Association of State universi- 
ties, which met at Washington, Novem- 
ber 18 and 14. In the opening address, 
the president of the association, Dr, 
Henry Suzzallo. president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, discussed meth- 
ods of selecting students for the 
freshman class. After a business meet- 
ing a round table was held to place 
before the members of the association 
important problems for next year’s work 
and discussion. 

New and old methods of determining 
college admission were taken up by Dr. 
Carl BE. Seashore, dean of the graduate 
school, University of Iowa. President 
Walter A. Jessup, of the University of 
Iowa, spoke of current methods for the 
climination of unsuccessful students, 
The educative function of a State uni- 
versity was the topic of the morning 
session of the second day. Dr. Marion 
lL. Burton, president of the University of 
Michigan, spoke of educational stand- 
urds of State universities and the agen- 
cies determining them. The effective 
ness of new types of course examina- 
tions was the subject of two addresses, 
one by Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike and 
the other by Dr. Ben B. Woods, both of 
Columbia University. Advisory sys- 
tems for students, their strengths and 
their weaknesses, were discussed by Dr, 
Thomas A. Clark, dean of men, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The junior college movement was the 
general topic at the first session. Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, read a paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the 
same university, on the scope and effect 
of the junior college movement. Dr. 
David Prescott Barrows, president of 
the University of California, spoke of 
State provision for junior colleges. The 
conference closed with a discussion of 
cooperation of the State university with 
the junior college, an address on that 
subject being made by Dr. John Carleton 
Jones, president of the University of 
Missouri. 
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HOW THE KINDERGARTEN 
MAKES AMERICANS. 





(Continued from page 74.) 


the child is with others younger and 
older than himself, and he lacks oppor- 
tunity to learn how to play the game of 
life with equals—and for any democracy 
there musf be large equality. But it is 
with the single child, and especially in 
the homes of the poer and the rich, that 


the kindergarten brings its largest 
values. 

Our worst citizens come from these 
sources. The single child can not meet 


father, mother, or nurse as equals, and 
his position naturally tends to develop 
rebels and despots. Our most valuable 
training in the art of living must always 
come from our equals. This need not 
mean mediocrity, for in any group we 
shall always find abler spirits to emulate 
and weaker ones to help. 


Time and Intelligence Lacking. 


In the homes of the very poor there is 
no time, and often there is lack of intel- 
ligence to give the care and attention 
needed by a soul just learning to find 
itself. In the rich family, the little child 
can hardly escape the sophistication 
which ieads so inevitably to quick ripen- 
ing rather than to growth. But take 
the only child, the poor child and the 
rich child, and mingle them together in 
a good kindergarten and we have ideal 
conditions for training in real democ- 
racy; that is, for Americanization. 

It is true that under years of age 
little can, or should, be done in teaching 
the mechanism of our governments. But 
Wwe can give habits of conduct and a 
point of view which are the very founda- 
tions of al! real democracy. With ripen- 
ing powers the child will walk into a 
democratic community and function with 
perfect ease. Meantime he has been 
learning the English language which is 
to be the constant medium of exchange 
in all his relations with the other people 
in the United States. 


Social Consciousness Depends en Training. 


Suppose this training has not been 
given between the ages of 4 and 6, when 
the child is emerging from helpless in- 
fancy into partially self-directing child- 
hood, then we shall have selfish egoists 
lacking social consciousness and with 
habits of action that will make them 
ready to boss and cringe. A generation 
of such people is prepared for tyranny 
or Bolshevism. 

If now we turn from the Americaniza- 
tion of each new generation born in 
America to those who come to us in ships, 











or over the Mexfcan or Canadian bor- 
ders, the kindergarten can do the work 
of Americanization better than any later 
period of the school system. This is due 
to the fact that parents have a special 
love for their little children and that 
they are in constant contact with them, 
and so think and feel with them. 


Foreign Parents Visit Kindergarten. 


A little child coming from a Slovak, 
Hungarian, or Syrian home into a kin- 
dergarten in Hoboken or Seattle is more 
generally accompanied by a parent than 
he would be if he were older and came 
into a high school or a night school. 
When he goes home he uses the simple 
English words he has learned in a way 
that forces them upon the alien parents’ 
attention more than the 14-year-old child 
does. What he has learned in self-ex- 
pression and in playing the social game 
of life is also more easily imitated by 
his family than in algebra or geometry. 
To get at the story of the “ Three Bears” 
or “Peter Rabbit” the mother and all 
the family will penetrate far into the 
Fnglish language. Meantime the older 
children’s knowledge of Washington's 
campaigns or of the boundaries of Da- 
kota may easily be accepted as a field 
of knowledge apart from the parents’ 
world. 

The parents’ brooding watchfulness 
over their little children makes them 
especially open to the approach of their 
teachers. In some cities the kinder- 
garten teachers have their classes only 
in the forenoon; and the afternoons are 
given up to visiting the homes of the 
foreign parents and holding mothers’ 
meetings. In no other capacity can an 
American enter a foreign home with such 
assurance of welcome as when she goes 
as the teacher and friend of the little 
children. 


Most Helpful Agency is Kindergarten. 


Through such visits and meetings the 
teacher can interest the foreign women 
in every ideal and practice of American 
life. Food, clothing, ventilation, care in 
sickness, standards of daily life, social 
customs, everything can be talked over 
in simple English or through interpre- 
ters, who are generally the little children 
themselves. If our 10,000,000 foreign- 
born people are ever to be won to our 
national point of view the most hopeful 
agency is the kindergarten. It can not 
do everything, but it can start the new 
generation aright, and it can do much 
for all ages. 

At the present we lack teachers and 
money for public education and there 
is a tendency everywhere to cut out ex- 
pense. School boards are not often made 
up of educational experts, and they are 
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prone to say: “ The little ones can wait; 
they will get it later.” This is as though 
a hurried farmer should cut out hig 
plowing and his seed late in the 
season on the hard earth. The undig- 
criminating may not see the results of 
plowing in the finished crop, but those 
who have tried it know that the results 
of this preliminary process carry over 
into every grain bin and basket of vege- 
tables, 


SOW 


Babies Must Be Americanized. 


All the babies in the United States— 


American, TIrish, Hebrew, German, 
Czecho-Slovak, and Italian—must be 
Americanized. As many of their alien 


parents and friends as can be reached 
must be drawn to an understanding and 
acceptance of our national language, 
ideals, and practices. The kindergarten 
should be extended and strengthened 
just now as never before because of the 
need for an orderly readjustment follow- 
ing the years of disruption through 
which we have just passed, 





AMERICAN AND FRENCH UNIVERSI- 
TIES EXCHANGE PROFESSORS. 


Seven American institutions of higher 


education, Harvard, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Jobns 


Hopkins, have each contributed $1,000 
to enable an American professor of ap- 
plied science or engineering to lecture 
in French universities in exchange with 
a French professor in the same field who 
would spend one month in each of the 
seven contributing institutions. Through 
the agency of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, an arrangement has 
been made for Prof. Jacques Cavalier, 
rector of the University of Toulouse, to 
come to the United States, while the 
American institutions will send to 
France Prof. A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard 
and the Massachusetts Institute. 





NEW YORK ENROLLMENT NEARLY 
A MILLION. 


Part-time pupils in New York City 
have increased in number by 21,946 since 
September, 1921, according to the princi- 
pals’ reports. In the elementary school 
94,640 pupils are on part time, and in 
the high schools 58,770. Two boroughs 
have decreased the number of part-time 
pupils in the elementary school, and one 
has been able to place all high-school 
pupils on a full-time schedule. The total 
registration for elementary schools 
$29,462; for high schools, 100,623; and 
for all public schools im the city, 963,428. 
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BROADER PREPARATION 
REQUIRED OF TEACHERS 


New York State Board of Regents 
Will Demand Professional Train- 


ing for All Licenses—A Year 
Added to Normal School Course. 


Professional standards for teachers 
have been raised by the New York State 
Board of Regents. The normal-school 
course has been lengthened from two to 
three yeurs, and the requirements for 
certificates have been made more strin- 
gent. Believing that professional train- 
ing is a fundamental requirement for 
teacher certification, the regents will dis- 
continue the practice of licensing teach- 
ers on eXamination without requiring 
special training. At present three types 
of certificate are granted on examina- 
tion, a rural-school renewable certificate, 
a State certificate, and a “ limited State 
certificate.’ No more of these licenses 
will be issued, but teachers now holding 
them will not be affected by the change. 

Another type of license which will be 
discontinued is the “academic certifi- 
eate” which now grants high-school 
graduates a year’s permission to teach 
when they have completed a 6 weeks’ 
eourse in a normal school, In the past 
these licenses could be renewed each year 
upon the successful conmpletion of another 
summer session. No more such certifi- 
eates will be issued after next year, and 
the ones now in existence will not be 
valid after July, 1924. 


Training Classes Continued Temporarily. 


One-year training classes for the prepa- 
ration of rural teachers will be continued. 
Although the regents do not consider 
these classes satisfactory preparation for 
teaching, they feel that until depart- 
ments of rural education can be properly 
established in State normal schools the 
training classes offer the best provision 
available. The work will be strength- 
ened and special opportunity will be 
provided for observation and practice 
teaching in convenient rural schools. 

On completion of the training-class 
work the student will receive a certificate 
valid for three years but not renewable. 
Holders of this certificate who wish to 
continue to teach must receive further 
training in a normal sehool. The train- 
ing-class course will be accepted at the 
State normal schools as the equivalent 
of one year of advanced standing. 

Three years’ work is now required for 
graduation from the normal school, but 
the extra year of study need not ‘be 








taken immediately after the first two. 
At the completion of the first two years 
a student will be entitled to a limited 
certificate valid for three years in the 
elementary schools of the State. Upon 
completion of 12 semester-hours’ work 
this certificate may be extended for an 
additional two years, so that the teacher 
has five years altogether in which to 
finish the additional work necessary for 
graduation. 

The new courses in the normal schools 
are divided into three groups: Kinder- 
garten-primary, grammar or middle 
grades, and intermediate or junior high- 
school grades. A student who elects the 
work in the higher grades will receive at 
graduation a diploma that is a license to 
teach in imtermediate schools or junior 
high schools. 

The teachers’ colleges of the State give 
full credit toward the bachelor’s degree 
for work in the norma! schools, so that a 
student who has finished either two or 
three years of normal-school work may 
teach for a while if she wishes and then 
enter a teachers’ college to complete the 
work for a degree without loss of time. 





COST OF TRANSPORTATION TO 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


It costs to carry pupils from old aban- 
doned school districts to the fine new 
consolidated school; but the result, happy 
children and complete protection going 
to and from school, is well worth the 
cost. 

The county superintendent of Weld 
County, Colo., has kept a careful account 
of the transportation costs for 25 con- 
solidated schools during the month of 
September, 1922. 

The length of the routes vary from 9 
to 22 miles with a total distance traveled 
for the month, 48,199 miles, almost twice 
about the entire globe. The average time 
to complete each route was 56 minutes 
and no child was in an autobus over 90 
minutes. There were 3,335 children 
transported at a per capita cost of 23.6 
cents. In computing cost such items ag 
salary of mechanics and drivers, repairs, 
depreciation of busses and tires, interest 
on the investment, storage and insurance 
were included.—/. C. Muerman. 





Lectures for elementary school chil- 
dren of Manchester, Englend, are gives 
in the museums and art galleries of the 
city. Nearly 4,500 children of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades have attended 
these lectures. Among. the subjects are 
geology, zoology, botany, ethnology, Egy» 
tology, literature, and art. The museum 
work is coordimated with chassreem im 
struction. 





CONFERENCE OF BOARD- 
ING-SCHOOL MATRONS 


Negro Women to Be Instructed by 
Hampton Institute Specialists in 
All That Relates to Housekeeping 
for Boarding Schools. 


Hampton Institute is holding a ma- 
trons’ conference for colored women who 
have had experience as matrons in board- 
ing schools. This conference, which 
opened on November 27 and which will 
close on December 20, aims to show the 
relation between educational objectives 
and student life and to promote efficiency 
and economy in the management of 
school boarding departments. The pro- 
gram includes questions relating to the 
management of the dining room, kitchen, 
and laundry, and to the dormitory life 
of students. Special attention Is given 
to hygiene, foods, clothing, and the social 
sciences. 

The school plant at Hampton Insti- 
tute is used as a laboratory and as a 
fleld for observation. A reference 
library has been arranged and an hour 
of reading each day is required as part 
of the classroom work. Addresses are 
given daily by specialists on the Hamp- 
ton Institute staff. No tuition fees are 
charged, and the cost of room and board 
is nominal. This conference takes the 
place of the regular matrons’ course 
which has been given for the past five 
years in sessions of the Hampton Insti- 
tute summer school. Miss Carrie Al- 
berta Lyford, director of the Hampton 
Institute Home Economies School, and 
formerly a specialist. in the United States 
Bureau of Education, is in charge of the 
work, 





NO EXEMPTION FROM PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION. 


Pupils of the schools of Washington 
State may not be exempted from physical 
examination at the written request of 
parents, since a bill amending the con- 
stitution te allow such exemption was 
defeated in a referendum vote. The bill 
had been passed by the legislature and 
signed by the governor, but when it 
went to the people it was beaten by a 
large majority. 





At the request of housewives of Akron, 
Ohio, the municipal university has estab- 
lished a day course in homemaking for 
women who can not attend the extension 
class at night. 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
MEN CONVENE 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention Ad- 
dressed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—Methods in Other Coun- 
tries—Sections Meet Separately. 








Broader fundamental education for 
students of agriculture, engineering, and 
home economics, with emphasis on char- 
acter, education, and training for citi- 
zenship was urged at the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the’ Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, held at Washing- 
ton, Noyember 21-23. In the opening ad- 
dress, the Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, spoke of the relation 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to the land-grant colleges. 
Other speakers at the first session were 
Dr. A. A. Potter, dean of the engineer- 
ing school, Purdue University, and the 
Hon. J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Agricultural education and research in 
foreign countries was the subject of a 
symposium on the second day of the 
meeting. Dr. G. F. Warren, professor 
of agricultural economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, speaking of the work with re- 
lation to Europe in general, Mr. J. G. 
Lipman, director of the New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Station reporting on Czecho- 
slovakia; Dr. W. H. Stevenson, vice di- 
rector of the Iowa Experiment Station, 
on Italy ; and Dr. K. L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, on China and Japan. 


Teach Students to Think. 


More liberal education in the agricul- 
tural college is necessary, safd Dr. 
W. H. Jordan, formerly director of the 
New York Experiment Station. The four 
years of college life are so valuable, he 
went on to say, that the use of the time 
should be carefully considered. Teach- 
ing the student the technical side of the 
work for which he is preparing is im- 
portant, but teaching him to think is 
still more important. Subjects such as 
the exact sciences will help to give the 
student the broad training that is neces- 
sary. Mr. G. I. Christie, director of the 
Indiana Agricultural Station, spoke on 
the Purnell bill to increase Federal as- 
sistance for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

Section meetings in agriculture, engi- 
neering, and home economics were held, 
the agricultural section being divided 
into three divisions—the resident teach- 
ing division, the experiment station divi- 


sion, and the extension division. How to 
determine the objectives in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural courses was dis- 
cussed by Prof. A. R. Mann, dean of the 
New York Agricultural College, and by 
Dr. W. M. Jardine, president of Kansas 
Agricultural College, at the meeting of 
the resident teaching division. State and 
Federal cooperation in agricultural re- 
search was taken up by Dr. E. D. Ball, 
director of scientific work, United States 
Department of Agriculture, at a joint 
session of the three agricultural divi- 
sions, 

The cost of technical education was 
discussed under the chairmanship of 
Frof. R. L. Sackett, dean of the school 
of engineering, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and the improvement of engineer- 
ing education under Dr. ©. R. Mann, 
General Staff, War Department. The 
varied aspects of research in engineer- 
ing were taken up by Dr. Robert S. 
Woodward, retired president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 

General administrative problems of 
home economies teaching, such as stand- 
ards for salaries and promotions, were 
taken up at the first session of the sec- 
tion on home economics, with Dr. Louise 
Stanley, professor of home economics, 
University of Missouri, presiding. At 
the second session, at which Mrs. Henri- 
etta Calvin, United States Bureau of 
Jducation, presided, the section dis- 
cussed the improvement of college teach- 
ing. Among the speakers were Miss 
Anna E. Richardson, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and Dr. W. W. 
Charters, dean of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. C. H. Langworthy, of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, presided at a meeting devoted 
to problems of research in home eco- 
nomics, 
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LOAN FUND KEEPS 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Louisville, Ky., Aids Children 
Who Would Otherwise Be 
Obliged to Go to Work. 





To help worthy boys and girls who 
would otherwise be forced to leave school 
to earn a living, the parent-teacher 
league of Louisville, Ky., maintains a 
student loan fund. Although the State 
law provides that children must attend 
school until they are 16 years old, it al- 
lows children of 14 to leave school with 
an employment certificate if they have 
completed the fifth grade and are physi- 
cally able to do the work they intend to 
enter. Some of the children applying for 
employment certificates are pupils who 
are desirous of continuing their educa- 
tion and who are capable of benefiting 
from it but who are forced to go to 
work by financial conditions at home. 

That such students may stay in school 
longer, becoming better citizens, as well 
as preparing for work of a higher type 
than they could do with only fifth-grade 
training, the parent-teacher league lends 
them money, expecting them to return it 
after they have finished their school 
course and have begun to earn, Since 
the aim of the fund is to keep children 
in school who would otherwise leave, 
only children who are eligible for em- 
ployment certificates receive aid, and not 
those who would be kept in school any- 
way by the attendance law. 

Twenty-six children were kept in 
school last year by the fund at a total 
cost of about $1,400, the average sum 
necessary being $3.50 a week. The 
league expects to extend the loans to 100 
children this year, and later, by the e& 
tablishment of an endowment fund, to @ 
number still larger. To help raise money 
for the fund the schools of Louisville 
presented a pageant this fall, 





To give opportunity to young women 
in domestic service to become qualified 
household cooks, the London County 
Council is offering a 12-week course of 
instruction in cooking under a_ profes- 
sional chef. 





To prepare registered nurses to teach 
in schools of nursing, the Ohio State 
University has arranged a eurriculum 
which supplements the training received 
in recognized training schools for nurses. 
Nurses who are taking this course prac 
tice teaching in the hospitals of Oo 
lumbus. 
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